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ABSTRACT ' 

Forty.-one subjects who score at the high and low 
extremes of the Psychosocial Maturity (PSM) Inventory were 
intensively-interviewed. Tkese interview data were analyzed to 
c6*ntrast the phenomenological . and psychodynamic forces in the lives 
of these subjects that influence their current state ^of psychosocial 
maturity. Case material is presented. Discussion focuses on the 
interplay between the processes of adolescent ego development and the 
rraixs' of psychosocial maturity: The growth of^ impulse control, 
increases in self esteem and gains in autonomy are all found to 
contribute to greater maturity. Heterosexual behavior, by contrast, 
bears a more complex relationship to psychosocial ma^turity in 
adolescence. Implications for theory are discussed with respect to 
psychoanalytic and Eriksonian literature. (Author) 
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- Introductory Statement 



The Center for Social Organization of Schools has two primary objec- 

f. ■ 

■f . ' . • " . ' ■ . ■ .. ■ 

tiv,es: to develop a scientific '^knowledge of how schools affect their students, 

and to UHO this knowledge to d^evelop better school practices and organization, 

,' ■ . <^ ■' . . * ■ 

The Center works through three programs to achieve its objectives. 

The Schools and Maturity program is^siud^ng the effects of School,: family, 
and peer group experiences- on the development, of attitudes -consistenf with • 
psychosocial maturity. The objectives are to formulate, assess, and research 
important educational goals other, than traditional academic/achievement. The 
S chool Orqanizatian program is' currently concerned with authority-control 
structures, . task structures, reward systems, and peer group processes in/schools. 
•The Careers program (foahnerly Careers and Curricula) bases its Vork upon a . ^ ' 

theory of career development. It has developed a self-administered vocational 
guidance device and a self-directed career program to promote vocational develop- 
ment and to f cs Ler satisfying curricular decisions for high school, college, and 
adult populations- . ' ■ ■ 

This report, prepared by the Schools and Maturity Program, uses intensive / 
interview data to examineNhow phenomenClogic^l and psychodynamic forces influence^ 
adolescent psychosocial maturity. ... 
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IN'TRODUCTION ' . ' - 

.In recent wars / educators have begun giving more serious/attention to - 
the liOn- academic outcomes' of the socialization of youth. Schools have begun ' 

" . ■ . \ , n . ' 

to acknowledge their/ inevitable role in shaping people as well as imparting 

! 

• infq-3;ciation.- While families have always been charged with the rolc^ of 

' ' ■ • • ' • " I 

socializers, few guidelines haVe been available for promoting optimal psycho- 

.social growth in their offspring, Ot>servers of youth have noted tl|ie^ -different 

capacities of« young people to effectively deal with themselves , with others, ' 

and with their societies. But the lack of a careful conceptionalization of 

no n- academic outcomes of development and the concomitant lack of adequate 

measurement tools has made it difficult to understand these dispaa;*ities in the 

self and social a'ttitudes of young pebpl&- - • 

' ■ i' 

The concept of psychosocial maturity is' an attempt to formulate the ideal 
end-points of growth, socialization ^-and development,"^ It incorporates biolo- 
gical, psychological and sociological schemata of maturity, and postulates 
three dimensions of this attribute: Individual Adequacy — the capacity to 
function effectively on one's^own; Interpersonal Adequacy' — the capacity to 

• .int.e^at:t -satisfactorily with others; and Social Adequacy — ' the capacity to • 
;te/^%i;i8t^ute to social cohesion, - The specific traits siibsumed under each, of 

•; r:^. V- • • . . . 

these capacities, and }?rief definitions of these traits, are listed in Table 1. 

. The psychosocial maturity model has been ' operationalized by a seXf- 
report attitude inventory Which has been shown to hav^ adequate levels of * 
reliability and validity (Greenberger et al., 1975) -with groups aged 10-18 
years. Such measurement has- enabled a variety , of investigations to explore 



For.^^ -coxnpiete discur ^ion, see Greenberger and SjzJrensen (1975). 



the aeterminantb of p.sycho^jocial maturity. Demographic^ and background 
variclbTes such as race/s^x, family socioeconomic stai^us, and""'^>ebdemic achieve-" 
mont: levtil have all beon shown to bear complex relationships to. psychospcial 
maturity (Gre^nberger et al,, 1974; McConochie 'et al., 1974). 

While the survey analysis approach has .allowed for the discovery of 
..interlocking' relationships among complex variables , ^ the rigors of the regression 
equation require the subordination of, the individual, within whom psychosocial 
maturity ultimately resides. , Without- a phenomenological framework phrased in' 
iodi-vidual terms/ between-group variance is diffipult to fully interpret. ^ .. 

This study employs intensive interviewing to^^cqntrast the experiential 
,and psychodynamic realities of youngsters who score ¥t the two- extreiTies^^ of 
the psychosocial maturity (PSM) scales. It attem^pts tp look across.41 well.- 
studied l'7-year~olds for developmental paradigms which' seem to predispose to 
the presence or''' absence of the traits of psychosocial maturity^ 

Using the techniques -of , clinical 'psychology , this study attempts to ^ 

,*•'». 

link psychometric measurement with hoth ph^enomenological realities and psycho- 
dynamic' understanding. Previous , research informs, us that the traits central 
to pur concept of psychosocial maturity are by no means the conscious focus 
of adolescents' conce-rns . While adolescents may learn geometry in high 
school, they" take no course in identity formation or social commitment. Yet, 
the development of these and- other aspects of psychosocial mkturity proceeds , 
alboit silently and often secretly., through adolescence. What" is so trouble- 
•aottie about even the best statistical data is the lack of. richness of detail 
about the specifics of people's lives. We . do not. kniw enough about the 
%-)articular theatres in whicVi devyiopment takes place. ■ .. 
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In addition, we, need to examine how .the development 6t -psychosocial 
maturity coincides with N^he theoretically derived stages of adolescent 
development. One migh^ expect, for example, that the individual low. in 
psychosocial, maturity would appear to be struggling with the early and middl; 
adolescent issues of impulse control, sexual identity and autonomy. Simi- 
larly, the more psychosocially mature adolescent might be expected to emerge 
on intensive study, as more invested in late adolescent issues of social rol 
choice^s and true in'dependence . 



Table 1 

■ ' i: ' a ' 

tK'lailtnl McVcii^l of Psychosocial Maturity 

Individnal^equacy : ' 

Si* ! i -Ke 1 1 ance 

absLMtt-e of excessive need for social validation. 

sense of control ' ^ 

initiative - \ 



Work Orientation 

general work skills 
standards of competence 
pleasure in work 

Identity 

(. larLty of self-concept 
consideration of life goals 
se 1 f-esteem 
. internalized values 

Interpersonal Adequacy : 



/ 



-Cotnmunication Skills , - 

ability to encode messages 
ability to decode messages 
empathy ' 

Enlightened Trust 

rational .dependence 

rejection of simplistic views. o£- human nature 
awareness of constraints on trustworthiness 

Knowledge of Major Roles _ _ _' 

role-appropriate behavior 
management of role conflict. 

Social Adequacy : 

Social Commitment ' _ 

feelings of community 

willingness to modify personal goals in favor of social goals 
r&adiness to form alliances " . 

interest in long-term social goals 

Openness, to Socio-poli.tical Change 

ge ne ral ope nne s s to change ^ 
recognition of costs of status quo 
recognition pf costs of/change 

Tolerance of Individual and Cultural Differences 

willingness to interact with people who differ from; the norm 
sensitivity, to the rights of people who. differ from; the norm- 
awareness of costs. and benefits of toleranpe 



''^Reprinted f rom Greenberger et . al . (1974). 



PLAN| OF ANALYST.^ (METtiOD) 

The Psychosocial Maturity (PSM) Inventory was administered .to, 192 11th 
qrado students at a relatively small public junior-senior high school . ^ The 
•^5ria;nal intent was to choose the 25- highest and 25 lowest scores for further 

data collection. "?ligh" and "low" were determined by absolute scores on the 

^. 1 

combined indices of Individual and '^Social Adequacy . This approach was 
modified when it became clear that the highest scorers were greatly over- 
renresented by girls while the lowest scorers were almost all , boys . As a 
result, the sex difference would have been confounded with any independent 
differences in psychosocial maturity, / 

Therefore, the interview sample was chosen separately for each sex. 
The twelve highest boys were selected for comparison with the twelve lowest 
boys; similarly the twelve highest, girls weire chosen to- be -compared with the 
'tweivo* lowest girls. The final sample, because of tape recorder failure and 
other mechanical; problems, consisted 6f 9 high boys, 11 low boys, 11 high girls 



Table' 2 ' ■ 

Individual and Social Adequacy; Scores for the Interview Samnle 



High PSM Boys 
Low PSM ^.oys 
High PSM Girls 
Low PSM Girls 



Individual Adequacy Social Adequac^^ 
10.30 10.07 
7.34 7 .52 

10.66 11.05 
.7.65 - 8.39 



See Greenberger et al. 1975, for a discussion of the computation of these 
scores . • 



and iO Lv,w rjirijs. . Table. 2 presents overall PSiM scores for each of "the four . 
gruups "^Differences ipetween high and low subiedts are significant within 

':iui>jects in' tlie four groups were interviewed for an hour by one of 
four InLorvioweri^ . ^ \The interview schedule is presented in Appendix A. 
All interviews were recorded and later transcribed for'* analysis . Although, 
the trani3(;ribod interviews were coded question by question, it became clear 
that the richness of the data lay in *the spontaneous material elicited by the 
.Qpf.?n-eri(iedness of questions and in the patterns of thematic concerns charac- 
ter isti: of each individual. *' A developmental-phenomenological portrait 
was written for each subject. . These individual portraits were then sorted 
/into groups and each group was- analy::ed ' in terms of the common themes which 
emerged from the portraits. . . " 

Eiecause e\ch sex confronts . somewhat different developmental tasks at 
adolescence, comparisons and contrasts were constructed within e^ach sex. 

While this paper is> primarily devoted to a discussion of the qualitat- 
ive differences between high and low maturity young people, results of some 
of the' coding analyses and background data are also presented. 
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'wp :xt>' indebted to Rosf-mary Hollick for her assistance in the interviewing 
•ind to Mar i'.' Makurath for monitoring t^hp logistics of the procedure. 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE 



The forty-one yo'ung p/eople in this sample are offspring, of Wh'ite, 
wdrkirvi cla.ss families. Thfeir parents appear to be upwardly mobile and' 
hcr.'C* to' realize their own frustrated economic goals through the achievements 
•'->f their children. These. are children who 'have grown up to be iitipressed'by 
the* merits of financial security. While not poor, they have at least lived 
v/ith onOugh scarcity and job insecurity to make economic considerations an 



important part of their lives, ^ ^ ^ ^ —~ 

The neighborhood where th"ese students grew up was described by several 
administrators and -teachers in the school as "redneck" and "hardhat." The 
impression that one gains from the student^ is 'tliat it is a place where 
concern with material success p3^"edominates everyone is worried about Having 
enough money for 'ever-increasing materTal wants. Fathers of thei^e young people 
have jobs, not professions. Retirement benefits, pay rates^ and job security 

outweigh the noneconomic rewards of these jobs. Few subjects even know 

*^ ' * 

exactly what it is that their father does ,^ but the boys at least, feel pressure 
from J^eir families to do better than he has. There are many jnothers of our 
subjects who'work, but they appear to do this to add to the family income, or^ 
in some cases, "to get out of the house." . 

Almost all of the famili^es in this sample are intact. This is a 
relatively stable community where extended family ties are prominent. , Family 
size varied in the sample from an only child to a child who is one of nine 
siblings. Several of our youngsters have siblings who are 10 - 15 years 
older than .they are. 



^ • ,^f^.; ;-.^.> cfo: ii i T . i I v:v;o a kXHcl of Iclcai among the T>cHrent« of thOi:5o ° 

' ' i:-: le/\.a> jjoi j'v . t i -ror ^. the/i r awa^ -^-^^^^j: of their parents* wiyli for 

■ » 

thc:u 1.. ^1 I n::'"^. v/it it. th-y ^la, :.'U. whau they di.ci not do. Some subjects, for 

''v'lr':-- -> ire ^iird or fourtli in a ii.o of .siblings who did not go to college 

' /;"■-* 

» I ( * 

t-'- • ; '"ossur- uounting a.-i tb.e ball /bounces down the line. One 

1/ ^ ^ • • ■ 

iz'^-. i.'t*stui-5 faiallv tivnarai j tjiat '-n^e* - ..^/.^:- the sense^among sibs- that someone 
'v'r,v>.son" to emlody parental .'x-^c'^s. 



V 



^iearl'- all the subjects in the iamr . have a t^ some time themselves had 
rraW ^'::>rk af ter school or v/eekends ; some who finS it too •1±J^:Pibul t 



-;4 * C}^- , 




t>.,> ko-^'»p u::: With schoqlwork and hold a job kt the . same time work only in tl 
summ^^r. 'Most of these teenagers place value on being as financially, indepen- 
dent .:f their parents as possible. This, however, appears to be mor^^ a 
■--i^munit^^ '-tiiia than a developmental phenomenon. ' Having a car, is extremely - 
iruorcant to these yoiingstfesKB. "Often, thel^r parents help them in purchasing 
T 'ar 'bat then ihsist'Lhat they oay their own upke<5^ and insurance. This is 
fi kind af rite de passage. - to financial i^esdonsibility and ouar subjects often 
c'- t"nd iust like one could envis ion* their, parents as they worry over getting 
tho nonef together to meet the next payment, 'Girls who ^. are not interested in 
cars exnerience a sifr.il ar transition with respect to buying clothes, 

Tkt this pointj in thefr dev^opment, none of these young people foresee 
a life for theirisoly^-s f^ar^ij^f e^nt ' from that 'o^ their parents-, 'When asked 
if they want to have the same kind of life as their sex pare'nt, ^however, 

nearly all of them say no. men this is explored, it becomes cleai: th.ati'-they 
wish for a .different life i-x^-^- terms of quantity, ''tiot structure. That^is, the^ 
want more^onpy or a better job or more happin^.s^s *or Sewer^ problems . But the 



' f- 



str«MCture Is essentially the same. Boys and girls both see themselves^ as 
either working or going to college, marrying in their early 20*s and 
starting a family. Many of the girls spe*ak of *a wish to return to work - 
after their children are old .enough to be somewhat independent of them; 
they are not ideological about it, but it is all they can imagine for them- 
selves . - * , ' . * 

■ In religious composition, ^6ie saraple. is approximately ^/3 Protestant 
and i/3 Catholic. Half of our subjects are regular churchgoers and a few 
arg^extremely involved in church, generall^^ throjigh youth groups. 

Politically, one can only^ say that these young people are apolitical, 
uninterested in ideology and, in large measure, uninformed. Interviev/s took 
place during the time' when the Energy Cris"is and the Watergate phenomena were 

both prominent nationally, A few subjects mentioned these as issues they 

" ■ » ' n". 

had opinions about and some complained about inflation. ^ Even those few 
who did express some opinion on something political were striking in their 
•lack of any real though or insight into the dialectics of the larger society. 
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QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS OF THE SAMPLE 

" Moan grade point averages and meaii father's -Sducation level for each 
of the four groups are presented in Table 3. Low maturity boys do con- 
siderably more poorly in, school than do the ot^er groups. High boys do not 
differ from low boys in the level of their father's education, but high 
girls come from homes where fathers are better educate^ than the fathers of 
the low girls . . - . ^ 



Table 3 

Characteristics of the Sample 



A. Mean Grade Point 
Average 



High PSM 
Boy3 



3.0 



Low PSM 
Boys. • 



2.3 



High PSM 
Girls 



2.9 



Low PSM 
Girls 



2.9 



'b. Mean level of 

father's education 



3.0 



3.0 



3.4 



2.3 



^ ^ The groups d-b not significantly differ in their choice'of high school 
program. Each group is fairly evenly composed of academic and vocational 
students except for the high maturity boys where a greater pr9portion are in 

an academic program. ' ' ' . 

. -It was also of interest to gain some perspective on these studdnts by 
expli^rlng how they are viewed by other people. For another study/, each 



^For details of the methodology 
1975. ■ * ' 



of this data collection, see Joss"elson et al., 
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■student in the lith grado had been asked to "-nominate" three students from the 
.entire llth gx*ado. v/ao fit a variPty of descriptions ranging from "a good 
leader" to J'well-1 ik(3d . " B'ourteen llth grade teachers had been asked to 
cont'lote a Bimilar form. Therefore^ we were able to gain some information 
cii how the high and low extreme groups were seen by peers a?id teachers'. 
7!u»h-je data are presented in Table 4. 

The distribution of these noml:..u tions indicates that girls and hoyd at 
diffoii'iit levels of psychosocial maturit-v . are viewed and valued differently by 
thei^ tea'::h'^rs and peers. The teachers' nominations include half of ~the low 
maturity among th^|poor workers, but recognize only two of the high * 

maturity boys as outstandingly good workers. The teachers do, However, ' 
include one-third of the high maturity boys in the categpry "self-reliant." 
High and low maturity girls are generally not sharply differentiated jLn the 
teachers* nqminations except that the high maturity girls appear to be-|the 
students J whom teachers . like best. ^ « ' ^ 'i 

The peer's nominations are, most striking in the degree to which the 
high maturity boys are overlooked. It is the^ low maturity boys who are ^ - 

valued as leaders, who are- well-liked and ^dfnired.. Conversely the high 
.maturity girls get nominated more of ten by their peers as good leaders .and as- 
getting along well with' others. These *data provi4e some suggestion that 
low maturity among boys is more highly valued in this subculture whereas higher 
maturity /brings girls more social rewards. - 

These quantitative data are intended ±'0 'serve as a context in which to 
place the qualitative findings which follow. Two case studies for eacrf of 
• the four seic-FSM types will be presented and followed by a discussion of the 
themes characteristic of all the subjects in that particular category. 
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Table 4" 

Teachers* and Peers * Nominations of Interview Sample 



A. Teachers* nominations of .students: rioimber of subjects nominated by gi^-lB"ast 
one teacher as : • ' / 



* 


High PSM 
Bays ' 

(n^-9) 

■ / 


. /Low PSM 
/ Boys' 
(n=ll) 


High PSM . 
Girl^ 
(n=ll) 


Low PSM 
Girls 
(nplO) 

/ " .i 


Good Worker 




« 

0 


6 \ 


i 


Poor ^Worker . \ 


0 


5 . 






Self-reliant 


V3 ; 


1 


7 




Low in sel£-reliance 


1 ^ 


4 ■ 


1 


1 


o 

Wei 1- liked ^ / 


6 




4 


[ 


o ■ 

B. Peers' nominations of students: number 
two peers as: , . . 


of subjects 


nominated by 


at -least 




High PSM 
^ Boys 


LoW(s(PSM 
Boys ^ 


High PSM 
Girls 


Low PS^ 
Girls 


Good, leader * - 


1 


4 




0- 


■a 

Says what they th'ijik' V 

Gets along well with people 
who are different from 
them 


. 1^ 


6 
1 


■ 5 
7 


1 
2 


Well-liked 




n 5 


4 


' 3 ■ 


Goes out of 'their way to 
help others 


2>. 


'2 


4 


3 • 


. Person ,you most admire 


1 


3 


4 


• 3' ' 
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.LOW PSYCHOSOCIAL MATURITY BOYS 



Tjie £a&e oJ^^Larry 

i.ariy Wvis sti/iking. in the unusualness of his appearance, , Unlike most 
ot t!j:^ oth*jir^ Students in the high school, he had wildly unkempt long hair 
and se4f--ccnscious^y "dude^'-type clothes'. He was extremely anxious at the 
bucjinii-i''nci of the ifnterview, could barply answer questions or look at the 
intervl"<>wQr , As the interview progre^^o .d, however, he relaxed- and opened . ' . 
up altTto.'t to/the^TOint of too much intimacy, trying to make the interview 
into a qucisi- counseling session. ' ^ 

• In tr.j firamework of Larry^s life, school has little placel He is tak- 
ing a ';'.ne\'al course and is trying to, pick up enough credits to graduate as 
soon as i-'Ossiblo. The- subjects he likes ;are ones where he canfwork with 
his hands anA "enjoy seeing the finished broduct," He has no,|cloae relation- 
ships with yteachers and partio^ipate^ in /no clut)s\or grpups\ /. 

Lai^ry.'s time and emotional energy is primarily ,di rected towards his 
motorcyc/es and his girlfriend. He' has , however,' net been atble to make his 
int^^rpst in motorcycles a gratifying activity. Three times' he blew up his 
cycle^' racing them, . and in telling about this, he seems to /express in his 
t-one/the f i«af;tration ,'''helple^sness and self -blame of someone, enmeshed in 
V:a.f-dof eating behaviot. a. . ^ 

Sino.' the loss of his cycles, he has spent nearly all of. his f roe, -time 
with his q-Irlfriend, " He tells, us little about this relationshi^p ; however, 
buyond the fact that she is a '"nice girl" amd they spend most of their time 
at her house. He no longer maintains close friendships^ with other boys, ^ ^ 
Asked to describe his peers in tiie^ school', Larry replies, "They're all the 
same — drink, have a good . time , 'smoke a- little pot." • , 

Probing further, one finds that Larry-' s object world is differentiated' 
primarily, into -aggressive, hypermasculine bad objects and nurturant, hyper- 
feminine good objects'. His own identity seems split between these two object 
representations. For exairiple, when askedN what' are the most important things . 
a friend should'be , Larry' begins talking about how a friend should be sqmeone 
who helps you v/hen you get into troxible. Then he immediately begins relating^ 
an experience of being beaten up by a gang, speaks scornfully of ..guys who 
' act- "too* tough/-" then says, "I ddn't' gb -around bragging, but^ I can handle 



myself ." Rocurri nq throughout the interview are these themes of., aggression 

and passivity, and his concerns about his own . masculinity . - . ■ 

Some of Larry's internal conflicts are" traceable- to a highly? ambivalent 
relationship with his father. .On the one hand, he idealizes his father: "I'm 
used to having things. I'm not tiae kind of kid who wants and wants. . I'm . 
happy with what I got, but he alwai?^;S gives and .1 don't think I'll be able to 
do^ that, for my kids because I'm so*-us^d to him doing it for me and'I kno^ft?^ 
I'm never going to be able to do it.", On the other hand, there is suppressed* 
rage' at his father for e>tpec ting too mvich of him and gfivirig too' little of ^ him- • 
self. • Despite Larry 's gratitude, for the things his 'f ather gives him, he also 
feels his father spends- too 'little time at home. .Larry's father had wanted 
him to go to college, but Larry wants to get a job to make money to ^et married. 
He sees his future ' centered on having two kids , a boy and a girl, and, buying 
things for them. Asked how his 'father feels about his plans, Larry. says ^ 
sadly, "He says I'm a f ool . " . . . " . ' •. " 

Larry feels -support .from his mothef who tells him that he has the right . 
to make, his own" d^'cisions for his^life. But this does not seem to mitigate 
Larry's complex ^truggle over identification vzith and rebellion against' his 
father. It is particularly interesting, in light of how conflicted Larry is 
with respect to his parents, that he declares , "I ^ got , the greatest parents 
in the world" and emphatically denies 'that he would -like, them to be "different " 
in any way at all. He feelso that his family and his girlfriend have been 
"my 'whole life" 'because "they treat nie ■good-'and I wouldn ' t , want . anything to 
happen to them.*' ■ . ^ 

In a more diffused way, howev.er; Larry expresses his c5onvlcti6f\^that adults 
don't really understand teenagers, particularly ^ in terms of drugs and sex. 

• 'J- : . ■ ^ ' " ■ • /. 

What. also comes through here is Larry ' s , tremendous need for adult approval, 
and his difficulty in giving up his dependency on them. ^ 

In general, Larry seem's* So \be. barely managing to- maintain himself in - 
the. face of deep, perhaps longstanding conflicts . over aggression, dependency ^"^"^ 
and 'itresultanf guilt. Most of these emotional crises are projected outward," ■* . ' 
leaving him feeling depressed, anxious and. of ten helpless. ■ He has little^ • ^ . . 
self-esteem and relies almost exclusively on others' approval for any sense 
of self-worth. WhiJLe on the surface., Larry appears to be .a teenager- involved 
in 'iu-s^al'"' teenage concern,^ about motorcycles, girls and drugs,; it is clear 
that on a deeper level these activities, are used in the service of counterihg 
regressive v(/ishes . . His needs to be taken care of, while he is trying, to trans- 
form' them into a wish to t^ke care of others, overshadow his development 

■ ■ ■' ■ ■ .18'\' '• . 



The Case of-.ii?:9P§^??. 
' Leonard approached the interview wi'th much anxiety, but warmed up , 

quickly when he found the interviewer ' to be nbn-critical . - Since he is nc5t: very 

fluent verbally, he .sometimes ^ad difficulty expressing himself, but he was, 

on. the whole, straightforward aljout his experiences and feelings. 

Although taking a college preparatory course, Leonard has given no 

thought to where he might like. , to go to college or what he might like to . 

study. One gets little sense o^ why Leonarc^ is taking the college course until 

he explains later that his father wantn him to go to college -so"^ he can . get a* 

-* « * ■ • 

good job. Reflecting bn this, Leonard says, "I don't know >h|iw he's.^'oing to 

afford college ..." and his tone implies that, he hopes the'se financial c^once^ns 

will let him off the hook. Leonard explains further, sounding a bit depressed, 

""I'm not that smart in school, so ." It is clear that he fears- not meeting . 

his father's expectations. - 

Leonard seems to feel pessimistic about his own future. tjis older , 
brother -took the same 'kind of skilled labor job as their father, \^and Leonard 
.fears that he ds inevitably headed for the same thing. • He^ sees them working 
ten "hours a day six days a week" and does not find this an appealing prosf>ect 
for himself. Sadly he says-, ."Life is fun now, but I guess sooner or "later, 
you're going to have to work." ■ ' * - 

Leonard's current investments are-centered on sports, each season bringing 
a;"dif f ereni; 6tie'^for him to play. His friends are" tho^e who share his enthusiasm 
for sports,'* people who "like to do what I Irke to do^ " • These friends are clearly^ 
important to him; they all .just "hang- ground" together or go to^;,dances^ . Leonard 
says later on that having friends and^^fit^t^^ are tl;ie most. _ 

important prolDlems a^jteenage^-^c^^ clue to just how dentral having friends ^' 
has been irLJai-^'Ii^e. cHe '.ysed to ^ steady T ^- but now goes^ out with several 
"differerxt girls; he feels that. if he has just one girl, she makes demands on 
him and .he gets too tied down. Primarily, he finds that a girlfriend inter- 
feres with the time he can spend with his friends. ' • ^ - 

Throughout the interview, Leonard returns to the theiji.e of people , primarily 
authority figures, making demands on him "and his he'ed to struggle against them. 
The teachers he .likes, for example, \are the ones who "are not strict and let you 
say what you want as long as you don't cuss.." He sees his parents as restrictive 
in insisting that he be in at a'-'certain time and ^void drugs and alcohol. At 
the same time*, Leonard is ambivalent about these authorities ; he is not merely 



rebellious. lie says of his foatbalf coach, "He'll yell at you in the field, , 
but, then, you understand why he did it . . . I figure__they ' re yelling^to help 
you." Or of .his 'fathor, "Lar,t time I got caught drinking beor, my father 
whacked mo in the muuth.. gue^s- I had it coming catase he warned me."' 

■'• Leonard ^describes his mother as both -understandihg and. firm/ but he 
doesn't fpGl.that eithGr. of his parents really trust him. They won ' t. .let him* 
drive because his brother once got drunk and wrecked the car; he f^els his . 
parents think he would do the same thing. . He spends as little time at home 
as possible, feeling that ''there's nothing to do- around fhere . " His anger at 
his parents remains buried or .expressed in impulsxveaction . 

In his part-time job, Leonard is able to earn some of his own money.- 
He dislikes his boss who he, feels yells at him a Igt, but he ••stays on for .the 
money. Most of Leonardos dreams for himself are couched in material things-- 
having a home, a car and lots of money. 

Overall, Leonard appears to be masking a lot of depressive feelings with 
controlled indifference. Beneath his apparent "live for today and have fun" . 
attitude, he seems to fear his' lack of goals and his inability to gain./controX 
of his life- He .consciously worries . about falling into the- same a^fe pattern 
as his. father; at the same time, be doubts^ his ability to^^o^tbei-wi-se . Since 
he feels, his parents' approval to be a; Igs^^^^ self-esteem is lodged 

in his peers' liking for'-hi'm." 7^^^^^^^^ pf, his 'fear of the future may derive" f rbnj^ 
. Vis -wisir to maintain recfeive f rom his peer activities^; 

..he does not yet have > good siibptitute for "the gang". 
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, ' Discussion - ■ . 

Larry and Leonard ara.at the extremes of the variance of the low maturity- 

. • k.' - ^ • " * 

boys: they are probably more different from each other than are^"any other two 
boys in the low group. Their cases were presented individually in order to 
suggest the network of psychosocial dynamics from which the themes discussed 
below are drawn. As the reader will discover, not all of the themes in the 
composite portrait can be applied in each case. Instead^' this discussion ■ • 
is intended .to highlight, recurrent them6a,r developmental' and characterological 
phenomena which ^re restated among the subjects often enough to be candidates 
for the composite s^ketch, ''^ 

A nuin]:>er of themes predominate in the ph^jiopveno logical worl:d\^,of the "11 
low-maturity boys. In g^nerajL, they are ,Jnon~introspective and not terribly, 
self aware. Their focus .^.s on the here .and now, in current life problems 

and on developmental' tasks which they seem to view as continuing indefinitely, • ^ 

t> •• ■ - ' ' ' 

Their wor-ld is one filled with concern about sports, cars and motorcycles, ^ 

■ • • . ■ " ' ^ . « • ■ . 

girls and * their vicissitudes, adul'ts who yell at yau , friends who like you or' 
put you down^'hard the Complexities of sj:aying . out 'of trouble and the con- 
comitant temptations, of drink, dope and reckless dri\^ng which, for them/, are. 

> ■■■ , • 

■ , ■,' ■ /' — , > 

the maiji paths to tr.6ubl^^" ^ ^ . - 

' These \ow boys are not an ambitious group, although some do'plan to tend 
• . - 

•college, I^n most cases, „eyen college attendance, a year in the future, teij^ 
.to be a decision made by others , • Their energy, and enthusiasm are more 

• f dcused in the present, .in, as one bo^ put it "staying- in shape and havi/ng,-;i^r ■rj' , 
good se^ason," If one were to pick a theme which best char ac terizes/this ^^gf Sup ' d^^ 
would pi^obably be the developmental problem of activity -passivity which is 

.itself related to the problem of formulating- an identity as a man. 
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In their overt behavior and in' the way they speak of thejnselves, these 
low mature boys exhibit great reliance on external forces to guide their 
lives. They -look" to others to get jobs for them or to get them into 
college. When^ there is no important other person ready to take the 
controls, they simply, trust, as Leonard does, that sooner or later ^- somehow 
or other, their future wilj,.:be^d-ecxcred^7^ their free time, they often 
merely v/ait "for something to happen," again an indication of their dis- 
inclination to actively decide. This passivity stands in marked cOntra'st 
to their preoccupation with hypermasculine activity — spor-ts, .cycles and 

in one case, guns. 

impulses, primarily aggressive impulses, are a problem for these boys. 
Their interviews abound with allusions tc?' fights being tough and the dan- 
gers'of getting too mad. In their code, acting too tough-or fighting is 
disapproved df, yet it is important to thes.^ boys to reassure themselves 
that they are tes^ed and tough enough for whatever situation may arise. 
Self-control is valued and, although they speak of it only obliquely, they 

are grateful for external controlling agents ~ parents, teachers and • 

' •■ * - ' ' 

friends who" help keep their impulses in check. , ' • * 

Surprisingly, this group of boys whose composite ego-ideal is the" hard, 

self-assured -athletic star, is uniformly very preoccupied with interpersonal 

success. Thei^ self-esteem is primarily lodged in- being li-ked by others. 

Sports are^fuHT'^'th^y are an important -sublimation of aggress' ive energy, but 

■ above all, people like you if you are an athlete. Activities like sports 

are also^a source of making friends, of having an interest >-&o . share . Above 

ail /'these 'boys eraphasi.ze the making and maintenance of friendships as one 



LI 
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of the major pp^rblcms a teenager faces, This' great -fieed\ for approval has 
tJu» attf^ndant oEfoct of making these boys very susceptible to group pressure. 
One boy, for example, defines immaturity as . . « 

"not drinking or pulling pranks — not going along with the rest of the 
group. !' ■ 

To 'him, maturity is ''being like the gang. 

* Having a girlfriend combines the need for interpersonal approval and 
masculine self-definition. 'It is striking that the majority of boys in 
this group either are currently going steady or have recently gone steady. 
Their girlfriends loom as very important in their lives • — the boys ro- 
manticize them, and spend a lot of time with them. One get^, however, 
little sense of these girlfriends as people — they appear -ii^n the scenery- 
of these boys' lives more as props. Sometimes they are props which^ are 
too demanding, a problem which, as we shall see later, echoes a struggle / 
with their parents. Sometimes the girlfriends act as arlditional author- 
ities to set limits and keep them in line. — as in "I stopped drinking 
because my girlfriend doesn't like it." At other times gir'.lf riends are 
merely a badge — a way of saying "I'm a big^ ^oy now" ot "See, aomebody ' . 
does like me" — which is why the notion of going steady — of the quasi- 
pwnership of this symbol seems so* important . At no time does a "low mature 
boy des'dribe a relationship with hi? girl which sounds intimate^ and mutual. 

The family constellations of these boys vary, but several consistent 
patterns emerge. The first is that most of these boys fefel a strong sense 
not living up to parental expectations, of having woefully disappointed at 
least one i^arent by not being up to' what they had hoped for. In some 
cases, parents wished for grand achievement from these sons. But these 
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boys, oftnn realij^'txca-l ly testing their capabilities, become aware that they 
cannot be doctors or .engineers , and they must' come to terms with the resultant 
quilt. For exalnaple: ' - • 

"Mv father wanted me to go to the Nav^l Academy ... (Q — how 

does he ;f, feel about your-plaris now?), "He' doesn't like them too . ' * 

^ / ■ " ■ ' ^ ■ , • ' . ■ 

good." / ■ . 

I ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ^ 

"[My father] tries to make me gb to Oohns Hopkins and I don't 

i ' ■ „ 

have , tile brains to go ther^e, but he says, "If you can't, get 

f • , • . . . • 

f ' 

the bast, don't. .get it at all . " ^ 
t t^- ■ ■ . • . .- 

These boys^ must, then, give up some of their parents' approval ii) order to 
Ichow thei^feelves, yet in saying rio to the hopes of their parents', they face 
a vacuum/— if they cannot be what their parents wanted, what then, should 
they be* If they cannot embody .their parsints dreams, they fear they - , 
aren't/much good for anything. -In light of this dileifima, it is under/ 
stand/ble why so many of them appear Vo' lack ambition. The narcissistic ^ 
wound incurred in this struggle is reflected in an underlying depressed 
Ttone- for many 'of them and in a great unconscious m^ss of inferiority feelings 
The boys vary in how they do resppnd to this dilemma. Some, like Larry, 
flee into heterosexual involvement} others, like Leonard, become engrossed' in' 
social activities with male 'peers. Still' otl^ers search far a parental 
surrogate whom they can satisfy. Here,^the underlying conflict unifies 
..this gropp psychologically even though the psychosocial objects chosen for 
defensive purposes differ. , ■ . 
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of failing the. parents complicates the problem of autonojr^ 
Most of these boys perceive their parents as demanding, but ambivalentiy 



concede that parental rules are mainly justifiable ones. To some 

extent, many of these boys experience parental demands as parental concern. 

One boy, for exaiT;ple, thinks that the best thing about his mother is that 

"she's always worrying about everybody another says that the best thing 

about his fathet is that "he enjoys hollering , Consequently it appear^ 

that one meaning of the tug of war with their parents is that the pull 

from the parents lets the boys know they are there. On the whole, they want 

to please their parents, but this becomes difficult when a parental rule 

about a time to come in conflicts with their need to stay out with and be 

.-. 

liked by their peers. 

Psychologically, the low boys are deeply^ embedded in their family 
relationships. .Although they may i r^bel thei|: acting out often has the 
quality of fighting their own depeAder^cy and regressive needs to be taken 
care of while at the same time ^rkadisuriVig then:iselves that their parents are 




there at;id in charge^. | / 

, \ ^ ■ 7 ^ 

As ^ne boy expresses it, "My mother is^^alv/ays yelling at me, 
if my. father takes up for me, she yel^s at him. But. if I get 
in trouble here at school, she «will plways come up and defend 
^ me. Even though she's always yellitng at: me . " 
It is striking how many of these boys w^rry about thteir parents growing 
older and dying and how many verbalize 4 wish for their parents to be 
happy or secure in their old age. Thesje boys are unconsciously both , 

i . 

fearful and guilty about relinquishing f{amilial ties. 



R u.'irlv ili of these boys, tlieir fathers are soon as either weak 
or tyrants- The developmental- problcm^'is most dif&Lcult when the father 
appeJs weak^nd under the domination of .the mother.' These boys ©ay wish 
to assert themselves 'against overprotective. demanding mother! but^how, _ 
they seem to ask,' are they to do it whSn their fathers can'-t. 

on the- whole, these boys like and need their parents. They struggle 
only mildly for- autonomy.' They need their parents love and approval, 
their limits afid guidance and they want to maintain' these .supplies without 
getting completely tied down. ' It is this interpersonal paradigm that 
tends to get r^'epeated in their relationships 'with their girlf^ri-ends . 
Thev want the security of a steady girl but don't want to/be , obligated to 

. ■ « ■ ' •• - .•; ■ X' ^ ■■ 

•call her -every ^ night or not to look at other girls^oo. 

These bovs talk a lot about people getting mad at' them and the ^ 
problems, of avoiding such a situation. School, for example, seems to 1!^ . 
'kn experience in- sidestepping the agents of wrath. Teachers are valued"^ 
. for leniency or for intervening, when trouble does arise. 

' These areinot boys who are miich invested in school, except perhaps, in 
sports' teams. .They tend, however, to be uncritical' of their school, to feel 
that its 'authority is justified even^ when they have broken a rule, and to see 
' its, policing functions as. being in their own interests. 

Objects in the world .of these boys are most valued tb ' the extent that 
they help :^ou. Friends, for' exa^nple, are most important because they • 
'•'help you out." It is unclear 'just what*kind of help this is, but the ^ 
' emphasis on-the help'theme is a'clue tVthe underlying dependency of these, 
boys.' They feel needy, they need others' for s.up.ptrt, narcissistic supplies 
advice and' limits.- They feel they can -t make it "alone and, rather than 

■•• 2G 22 / 



focussing on gaining autonomy they seem instead to concentrate on main- 
taining dependable objects, . ' , * 
Their goal J.n life, if one may abstract a composite goal/ is to have 
a good job, a family, a house, a car and lots of^'mohey, "they define 
theft\selves, then, by what they can amass around them. They are little 
concerned with what to become themselves. 



HIGH PSYCHOSOCIAL- MATURITY BOYS 
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'I'he Ca.^e of Henry .. . _ 

" Henry is a somewhat shy, sensitive and studious y'oung man. He is taking 
^college preparatory course, likes physics and math, and 'is clearly excited ^ 
about school -and what he is learning. He .doesn't feel particularly close to • , 
any of his teachers, feeling that, mpst of them ar'e strict and; sometimes arbitrary 
an^' distant. Through his paAicipation in varsity spoi^t^, however, he has got- 
ten to know his coach well And feels he can talk to him. ^ 

'. outside of school, Henry works 20 - 30 huur^Tas a clerk and is saving ^ 
his money for ^college. ^ His dream is to be accepted by a good University so 
he can study engineering. , . ^ . ■• 

Henry's father is a mechanic - and an alcoholic. Henry feels little 
relationship w'ith his f a ther . and portrays him as a man who, When he is 'home, 
"cusses and yells" and makes everyone's life dif f icult. ; With some sympathy 
for his father,, however, Henry reports that his father ■"h4d a hard life, " 'having 
to quit school and go out to work when his father died. Henry describes his 
. mother as overwhelmed by the- problems posed by his father and unavailable emo- 
. tionalli to him." He feels that when his father starts drinking his mother 
■ starts screaming and i^ general ''goes wild whenever. 1 try to talk to her." 
Henry says of his parents, "My parents and I -^on't really sit down and talk. 
They just tell me I should do what .1 want, but I know de^p down it does matter - 

to them . " . - 

. - It is Henry's older brother who has mainly filled the guiding parental 
role for him. This brother is an' engineer, 9 years older' than Henry and, 
Henry tells us, he would like , his life to be like this brother's. He spoke 
to his brother at length before choosing a career to pursue, and he chose en- . 
ginoering because it was a Very highly paid job and because he likes math and 



science. 



Another older brother played an.importaht part in^ encouraging Henry to 
compete successfully in shorts. This brother taught him to pl.ay soccer and, 
"he figured if he wasn't going to make kt, then I was." Henry feels closest 
to this brother who is 5 years older thi^n he and responds warmly to his m- 
• vestment and concern about him. 




Henry has little tiintr "for*' involvement with peers, but' he has several 
close friends with whoiu he sharers his sports activities. .He feels that, above 
all, a-'friend should be ^'a helping fih^nd — when someone's in trouble, help 
them dut-the best you can.'' But he emphasizes how no one can tell someone else 
what to do with his life. Although curious about girls, Henry has not yet 
begun viating., Asked why, he says with some embarraasment ?'l'm just shy in 
other v/ords, I'm ah introvert." * " " 

In response to a question about' what . has been most important in his life 
durihg^the past 3 years, -Henry says, "«In the last 3^ years , I've been . buckling 
down in my studies -- mostly thinking abuut howl y/as" going to ^further mys-elf 
in "life." He also talks of having opened emotionally .in the past few^years 
and learning to talk to other people. It . is clear that participating in our< 
interview was an important experience for hira and at its close, he expressed - 
pleasure that he had -been able to share his feelings. Henry spoke of learning 
what other ^peogle are like and hdw to "get along with them as another outstanding 
'growth experience of recent years. 

Overall, Henry impressed us as a serious and thoughtful youth. He talked 

openly of his internal struggle to overcome his shyness and make friends He 

also allowed some glimpse^into' the questions he was silently pondering: his 

feeling that worry 'about making money leads people not to ■ enjoy . their lives p 

his* puzzlement about all , the, conflict tfe'at people , both close to home and in 

the world have with one another; his attempt to reconcile his wish to be in- * 

dependent and hahdFe problems on his own with his need "f ar^ :guidance fi^om his 

bi^others; his fears over how he will do in college. He presented himself as 

ambiniious and concerned -about his own development, as striving for. a realis- 

■ V. * - - ■ ■ . ^ 

tic appraisaL of himself, his abilities: and his values. 
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of Ha^^oM • . ^ . • . 

rold pceiujab; h.Lmsoli; as Articulate, friendly and serious.- Although 
inq a college preparatoryVcourse and planning to attend college, he 
>h 'locided \^?h^ther to become a veterinarian or an' ocean©grapher , o- v.^- 
thinking about becoming a veterinarian after his German shepherd ■,• . 
Ue-d a feV ^ears a^o,^ but he feels, that oceanography would be a good second 
choice xt\ for some unspecified reaj^qn; he can't become, a veterinarian. 

.While he keeps up in his studies / sports has dominated his eiTsCtionai 
investmenlts: "I -just live., eW and' sleep whichever of my sports is in 
season. " He is hQ|j^ngf.,.for a . sports scholarship to college.^ * 

Harpld's life is'.filled with activities. He plays varsity sports, 
performs in the school band and takes driver's education — all of which ' 
occupy^his free-'^time. ' In what* time . remains J he dpes homework, -watches tele- 
vision and listens to music. For ..several months:, he had had a part-time job 
but got fired for not taking on duties which h^ 'considered not to be part of 
Lhe job he^wds hired^to do. He talks easily, -without embarras sement or anger, 
about this, incident and implies that" Yi^ has become- aware of the existenc'e, *\ 
'Of' exploitation .in the^world. Never^^heless , he plans to get another job 
during the* suinmer . • 

..pne^^of the most striking asj)ects of Harold' s -.character is his human- 
istic per s£>ective, his almost philosophic a]? reflectiveness and acceptance of 
the v/orld -he finds. For example, in describing the teacher he feels closest 
to, he-saysj "Y^i can talk to him sometimes, and sometimes ' you can't. He 
has his nioods/ he\" human."- Later irf discussing his .experiences /.n the band, 
he says, ."You're su^os^d to get graded on the basis of the niAib^r-of times 
you come to practice ^fid concerts. -You can't really grade kids on their 
abilities, because" they\^iave certain limi?ts." .There is a balance and a com- 
plexity to Harold's worldview — he can appreciate several sides of people and 
situations without his own needs pverwhelming his perceptions. 

/ Harold, while he has some \friends, s^ems to be pretty much of a loner. 
He IS parricularly close to one other boy with .whom he shares his thoughts 
on everything from records to death. Asked what he looks for in a friend, 
Harold emphasizes that it should be someone you can rely on for help and 
■'soineosie who, doesn't "mooch" from yo'u, i.e. take without giving-in return. 
In talking igeneraily about his peers, ' lie paints them with complexity and 
compassion.\ He says, for example, "It's .hard to put & , label on peopl,e here. 
I don't know, what their personal Uves are like." Or, in describing a boy 
everyone lik\s, he says> "Bill is quiet, he's himself. That's something. 
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Ho doesn't put on an act stays to" himself pretty much of the time." - Thor'e . 

ns a hlnL that' tfiia is an image of the kind of 'person Harold- would like to bo. 

Despite the fact that Harold has begun d.ating,. he shows a certain 

timidity and inhibition in his approach td girlsT The . traits he values in ■ . 

them are cleanlines^V nice dresses, hpnesty and ; '^someone who doesn't show 

off." -His emphasi's is on -th^' controlled virtues . and one might rnfer that . 

he" fears too open manifestations, of sexuality. * ' 

r 'Harold describes his fath'er as "bull-headed" and his mother as "too 

easy." He feels he has some of his father's stubborn tendencies in himself, 

and, as a result,^ he and his fatJier argue a lot. While he wishes-his father 

■ ■ ■ 

would, listen, tb him, he seems to have accepted his fa.ther for what he is ^ 

and feels it unlikelyV.that they could get along well*. Closer- to his mother, 

he views her as understanding and not restrictive,' He speaks little of / 

fighting, them over rules and feels his parents trust him not to behave 

unreasonably. Although his father disapproves of his drinking, he gives Harold 

a beer "once in a great while," and" tells him that drinking is- his choice to 

make. » ' . , ^ ^ 

_Above ail, Harold's parents want him to finish school and ^go to college.. 

Both of Harold's parents work, at ^fairly low prestige jobs and Harold wants 

to- have "morg opportunity"''ror himself. He feels that his". mother has been 

the most important person in Ifiis life because she insisted he stay in school 

when he felt disillusioned and wanted to quit. 

. . ». ^ ' . 

Harold has done some thinking about both. religious and political issues. 

*. • 

He expresses some outrage over history's holy wars and- some worry about in- 

0 

cipient political chaos. ' His ideas, in their tone, reflect the sense of 
ambiguity, complexity and sensi^tivity to hiimanity he evinces in other areas 
of his life. In ' thei-r content, his ideas echo hi's personal developmental 
concerns: his conflict over authority with his father; his need .to structure 
impulsivity' out of his life; and his growing appreciatipn of the individual's 
right to make hi^ own choices. 
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Discussion 



, In contrast to the .low boys, boys highest in ^psychosocial maturity can best 

' ' . - • " . ' • • . ■ ■ • .* . • 

be characterized as oriented 'toward, personal success and .greater .self- 

differentiatioa.. , • . . \ - 

' . "The "set"—- that is, the psychos acial world — for these boys is ess^n- ^ 

tialiy the ^Ime as' for the 16w boys, but -the components differ in their impor- 
tance. ^ .Most of them are active in sports. Cars and girls, are, Still there, 
although diminished in importance: School is relatively more emphasized as 
arf individual hobbies and r4ligipus interests. 

In. general, the group of high mktura boys is more vajried, more complicated 
and more resistant to categorization. . This seems to .result mainly ^rom thei'r 
own' greater diversification: that, is , they are active, grbwing yoMths who are 
exploring a' variety' of ^ possibilities . Unlike the low boys, they are .not as 
stuck on. hypermasculine pursuits or as inteirested in. ^swinging with the crowd. 

Thq central thread that links the high mature boys phenomenolog^ically is 
their orientation to the future, .their concern with wh^t they will become. 
They are a"^if-aInbitibus group — ' not-, perhaps ,^ in the sense that their aspirations 
are so high — but in the sense that their lives are dominated by- their sense of 
their personal future. • Many, like Henry, have committed themselves to pursuing 
particular occupations; others more broadly commit themselves to "becoming 
worthwhile" or "findin'g.a job I will .like to do." In their occupational choice 
these boys express the^;.spirit of what they would like "to be" — a, vetetinariap 
or an, electrical 'engineer — ^rather than what they want "to have" i-e- "a' ' 
'good job" as the low mature boys put it. This comi..utment^ to, their future 
■ selves makes these boys more serious about the present. They are concerned 
about good grades, about saving money for- college, about staying out of any 

' ' ■■• •• '32 ■ ■ • ' , ' " , 
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trouble that might i^nterf ere with their goal. , . , 

'• ' •• •■*•■■" 

Self-esteem for the^e hoys derives primarily from what .they do and what 

'•they hope to do« They have friends and^ valu'e their friendships but do not 
seem to rely on their- peers' approval to value themselves. Because of 
their ambitions/ tbw are also more open to self -doubts and they appear- 
to have enough ^go ^rength to toler&te gome uncertainty about themselves^. 

•/pne boy, for example, wants to become a lawyer but is not sure he knows how 
to study well enough. ^ Another , recognizes that he wili heed a contingency 
plan in the event he does not get into the Coast Guard Academy. What is 
striking is the- realistic quality to these boys' self -appraisal . Spontan- " 
eously, th^y aHftit misgivings about their ability to live up to their own 
ddeals and they are able to pursue their goals with perhaps renewed vigor. 
Because they have confidence ia'^'themselves , they can take the risk of failure. 

These boys also gain self-esteem from their sense of being an individual. 
Their object world is complex. and differentiated. "There are all kinds of 
people," they say, "Kids aire all different . " . Their recognition and toler- 
ance of var:' action among people seems to allow- them greater freedom to. resist 
group pressures and. to, allow "themselves to grow in their,, own direction. Their 
friendships tend to be of the- more' intimate variety — a friend is somepne to 
talk to, to'' understand you, to help you out emotionally as well as in action. 
Girls remain fairly mysterious for this group of boys. " Few of them have gone 
steady or dated seriously. They are, for the most part , curious about girls, 
a little, romantic about them at times, but not deeply invested in relationships 
with th^m:. . , 

There is far less concern about impulses in - this group than in the low 
group. For the most part, the boys in this category are "good" boys • — they 
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are straight, obedient, purposeful and somewhat condescending toward kids who . 
run. wild, take dope or goof off in class. The^ ^on ' t, hoWever , seem square 
or 'overly inhibited. Thgir impulses seem to be sublimated in goal-oriented ■ 
activity -and they are^caiefully kept under control . Several of the boys in 
this group do speak of past struggles over impulse control. One particularly 
confident, ambitious boy spoke of haying gotten into trouble over^ drinking and ' 
'then 'having "learned ..from my mistakes." Another had an intense struggle to 
extricate himself from a fairly wild gang which was vandalizing and flirting „ 
with crime. Now this boy sees his main goals as "keeping myself out of danger 
ous situations and to be an individual." -Whether through direct or vicarious 
experience, tiie high boys are aware of th^ costs of impulsive action and take 
pai^s to keep themselves in check. . - 

One is struck by the perceptiveness and self -awareness of mosf of the boys 

„ * 

in this group. • They . are' attuned to ^their own developmerit as people, see them- 
selves changing and, in particulars^, exercising\increasingly more control over 
their feelings and decisions.. Harold's reflectiveness serves to illustrate | 
point, as does the following spontaneous observation from another subject: 

ft 

"•[My father] keeps everything .inside of him. He lets things that ■ 
qet on his nerves build up inside 'then when it-gets too much, he 
lets it all out — I'm the same way . . . If . someone says something 
' [derogatory] to me, .1 may say something back, but then I'll outfit, 
off." , ' \ ■ - • 

The high boys' views of maturity reflect their sehsitivity to their own 
growth. In response to a Question about what' makes a person mature,^j said 
"knowing the difference. between right and wrong for yourself And" if what's 
right for you is wrong toward the Society or something, then you Yourself have 
to change befcause you can't go against ■•the -society . ' , ." From another comes 

S4 . ' . . 
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"If a serious problem comes up, you can handle it by ypurs elf without getting 
a lot of help from, outside / . ' : ■ ... ' ■ 

The family constellations of this group are q\:yLte varied. There are boys 
in this ,group with intensely close. 'relationships to both parents; others , have 
extremely ambivalent relationships. Two themes are of interest here. First 
of all/ as their own sense of self has' grbwn/ . these boys show an empathic', diff- 
erentiated conception of their parents\as people. Witness the following observ 

•f • ■ c. ■ 

* ' • • '. ' 

ations * 

. *. , * 

"She [mother] has problems with my older brother" who [does as] he • . 
likes. ^ My mother takes it out on me. ' She's bringing all her 
anxiety from my brother in orf me'. I keep telling her she's 
• ''doing it, but she won't listen, so I don't, listen to her anymore. 

- ■ . / . \ , ' ' ^ 
"My father and I don't get along too well. We always get^.an 

arg\iment*s.- . It might be his father. His mother died when he was 

young' and his father neyer listened to him. Used to beat him; up 

all the time. . That might be one reason." 

Thesd are comments which one never hears from the low mature boys. The high 
boys are able to put themselves in. their parents^ place and, perhaps,-, are able 
to forgive them. 

•Secondly", the dyncimics of the problem of . rules and expectations are 
fairly consistent for thfese boys. Their parents seem to have set broad ex- 
pectations and to have support! vely encouraged their sons to make their own 
choices. For example, in response to a question about what parents wished . 
for their sons' future, the following comments are typical: 

"My parents, and I don't really' sit down and talk -r^. they just tell 
me I should do what I want, but I know' deep down it does ffiatter to^ 
them." ' " . . . ' ' , 

"My -^father advised me to g6 to^ college, but he's, not pushing me."' 

"They just waiit me to ^et out of school, get a good education so I 
can get 'a good job." ' • , . ^ - ^ 



In g^ineral , parents expectations seem to have been internalized , so' i±iat the 

boy can feel he is making his own choices anci pleasing his parents while 'main- : 

tainirig the sepsc that his parents are leaving the choices up to him,. 

'The ' situation with regard to rules is similar. These Jparents are' seen 

as granting autonomy _ but within well-defined limits. Like the low boys / this 

group appreciates the limits) however they trea't litnits with respect' and .show. 
■™* ',.,0' 

little need to test them. For example: „ . . 

r 

■ ' ■ ' • I ■ ■ . ^ 

P^.^srits don't set a rule about what'time I should 'be home. * * 

and yet I'm usually home around 11 o'clock. I guess if it was 
4 or 5, they'd start noticing and 3et rules." 

"My parents are not too strict. 'I know what they [the rules] 
are and I obey them.* " • , ■ . 

"They ' ve ,^.lways let ' me" make- my own decisions. They're strict ^ 

if. I'd do anything that was bad for me — I'd be too scared to . • 

get caught with dope or anything." ^. - . ' " , . 

There is far less of a s,ense of battle in these families. Where- ambiva 1- 
once and anger toward the parents exists, It takes the foirm of a wish for more 
closeness, mor^^jv understanding from them. Specif ic . rules^>r on the whole, are • 
less itnportant to these boys, than -their parents * recognition and approval of 
the Jcmd^of: people they are becoming. 

One is impressed by a " feeling of balance in the lives of most of these highN 
mature boys. Family, school, friends, work > fun, intima^cy , doiibt anci resentment^ 
all are in evidence, but none overwhelms the personality lor /life space.. These. . 
boys are outward-directed; they are beginning to sense the possibilities of the 
world beyond their immediate sphere' and are moving, with, some trepidation , to 
e:jipiore it. They are ^less preoccupied', by* security thair the low boys and more 
ready, perhaps*, to fall flat on their face if necessary. ' ^ . . ^ - 
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The relative lack of rebellion in 'this group is a' bit perplexing ' — one 
cannot but wonder it, it is yet to come, Their-e is also an inhibited quality 
to some of these boys; at times, their sense of control borders on impulse 

/ 

.constriction. And much of the control they do possess seems to reside in 
the superego ; they axe still a bit too much focused on the moralistic values 
of ^eing good. Genuine ego autonomy is just beginning for these boys , although 

7 ■ 

some are further along than others. 
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^ LOW PSYCHOSOCIAL MATURITY ' GIRLS 



The Case of Linda ; 

, Linda was an attractive, talkative aii4 friendly girl. She impressed 
the interviewer as an enibodiment of the "American Girl" image — ^healthy, 
lively, wi^t'm, energetic' and unserious. One quest'ipn put to all -interviewees 
asked ^them to^ describl^ "a girl that everyone likes" ''^nd Linda was chosen and 
d.^&^crib'ed by se'veral of our subjects. This, is what one of our other subjects 

Gai<3'Wf Linda: \ ^ 

"She's a cH'eerleader , but siie*s down to earth 
. ' aod friendly and goofy, kids around a lot. ^She's 

always thoughtful and -talks to you about thiri-gs ^ 
you like. She's a pleasure to be around. She^,^ 
has no airs — doesn't, put herself above you." \ 

Our bri-ef contact with Linda bore out her classmates' description. 

There is d humility and sincerity about Linda that makes her instantly likeable 

at the same time, however, - there is a naivete that makes one wonder hdvj^ she 

will fare outside of tlfe high school environment* 

Linda., is taking , a business curriculum. Her favorite class is acting ■ 
arts, which she ^^particularly enjoys because, there is little homework and lots . 
of opportunity- tQ "perform and get feedback". Her future goals are centered 
on realizing material wants. sAe thinks she'd like to get kome sort of office 
job after high school; any one will do as long as it pays \^eli ^nd has 'somfe- 
variety. Sh^ says of her plans,, "I enjoy working because I' want to have things 
like furniture and a down payment on a house before I have kids." At present, 
Linda has a weekend job and is saving money to -buy a car. 

Most of Linda-' s current life is centered on her activities as a-cheer- 
leader. She^talKs about "cheering" with great . enthusiasm, emphasizing how 
hard they practice and' "how dedicated the group is to performing- well and 



winning awa^ras . ^ • 

^ Linda is particularly close to two teachers,*'- both of v/hom she values 
as people who go out of ^ their way to help her. One she particularly likes v 
tries hard "to improve us" but .Lindk feels that this teacher is "very straight 
and that she cannot 'talk to her .about thihgs she migh^ not approve of. The 
other teacher also^ helps her ^a lot and Linda can talft' to her about everything. 

Because Linda describes her parent;s in such concrete terms, it is 
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■ ■'...'•■^iffi.cult ta^j^TE^'a teol for what they' mean' to her. Just as with the teachers, 
,„/"'' • she seeTas'lo o»p.<riency them only in terms of their direct relationship to 
^\i(ixs€li, iqnor'inq any auali ties- they may iia.ve i-ndependent. of that relation- 
/ /Shi\.^. .Uur \ux\*y. of her mother: 

j/ • "r.he^j iiwatJ5 ,tiujrt;. She has suppur ready, 

y-'" - tjives mo money, helps mo when I'm down, loves 

/ housework lind I don't h.ive'to do any- If ^ 

need anyth|Lng, sho'll do it." 

> Linda feels that neither of her parents push her. T)x^Y go along with what 
she wants "as long as its to their s • uidards . ". She describes her father as 
"real eas/going,,— he doesn't set restrictions and lets _ me jiadge how late/ 
I stay .out." Overall, she feels satisfied with her parents j but she oftdn . 
wishes her mother could decide things oi\ ii-r own withtJ-at haling to "ask . 
: ' Linda's father first. Sometimes she regrets that h?.r parents are not' like 
./'^ ' parents who buy their, kids new cars and pay their way throiigh college, but 

then she feels glad they don't do : these things ' "because if you have everything ' 
hande^d to you, you never know what its like to work for something," ■ 

Linda has a number .of good friends, mostly other cheerleaders, with 
whom she sharfes activities and secrets. She believes that to be liked one 
must be friendly, able to keep secrets , helpful to others ^nd -that -one must 
-not cut others down or get jealous over littl'e things.' Like the adults in 
' " her life, Linda's friends sound two-dimensional and it is unclear ^what forms ' 
the basis of her emotional^ investment in them. The same is true of her steady 
boyfriend. '^'She described him by showing -the interviewer the ring he gave her 
and declaring that she's not ready to get married yet. When asked what 'dfualities 
she desires in a husband, she replies, "He' has to .be the special one-. He has ^ 
to be someone willing t6 go out to work and not loaf around." 

over the last three years, Linda feels that the t\*b.most important things 
in her lif e'-have 'been cneerleadJ.ng_an^Jieing on her own. Cheerleading has pro- 
• vide_d Jier-wi^h-ff goaf i^^ enough to renounae' temptations for: it has 

: given her a reason to keep her grades up and not get into trouble. From -other 

unelabo rated .comments in the interview, one gathers that at some point Linda was 
. . tempted to drop out of school arid that "trouble" to her means getting pregnant; ' 

As for being on her own, she feels that- since she has been able to drive, she ' 
'■• • ' can go where she. wants , but it is unclear what she has done with , this new ■ 
independence. 

In defining "mature" and /'immature",- Linda focuses on how one acts. 
Acting silly and giggling is immature. Knowing how to handle oneself is mature. 



I^nda clearly knows how to handle herself. 
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It is -the well-poiished" surface of Linda that is most puzzling.:. 

She ex*prbs.saB no sonso of conflict, either internal or external, through- ■ 

out the interview. She doesn't appear to be f rustratec^ by anything or angry 

at anyone.' Nor does she appear to be growing. She is reaching out for material 

things, but has no goals for trying to "be" anything other than what she is 

now. ■ 

' • "'The only evidence she gives., of any internal life at all is revealed 

in an odd wish.^^ She uses one. of her "thre^ wishes" to wi3h for "people not 

to ever ^ie." She goes on then to talk about a worry about death that she 

has-'had since the age of 10 when her grandmothe"r .died . She begins talking about 

this in a preoccupied way and^ ends up in a quite morbid image, "Dying really 

scares tne*.. being in a coffin, bugs getting in, where tihe body^s going to- 

go -^'^I yz^uldn * t picture myself dead and in a coffin." With the limited data 

^available, dt is impossible to trace the psychpdynamic r&dts of this issue for 

Linda. One thing interesting tQ note, however, is that again her focus is on 

how she will appear in death, not on how she would^ experience it. ' 

Linda's cohcern with appearances, with; b^ing approved uf, with tangible 

goals — these are her outstanding characteristics. She is reliant on others 

to help ^ler, do things for her and she orients, herself to keeping others pleased 

with h%. so that ^^they will continue to proffe;: what she wgints from them. She 

• . *T ' . ■ 

is unaware of and uninterested in life beyond her enclosed world. She does 

* ' -* ^"^ 

nat think very deeply about things, preferring to direct" 'her charm and energy 

in somewhat limited external' ventures . She is willing to work hard, but for 
goals set by others ► ^ ; >v 



The Ca.S'" of Lucy • >^ 

Lucy presents both striking- similarities to and sharp contrasts with 
Linda. Fundamentally^, they seem to long for and value the same things. Yet, . 
where Linda is succTessful in her pursuit of .these goals, Lucy mu3t cope with 
h"r failutiJK- 

Like Linda, Lucy is attractive and personabl^. By contrast, however, 
she IS obviously depressed, discouraged and bordering on hopelessness. Lucy's 
entire world and. much of her self-esteem had been centered on being a -cheer- 
leader.. In the school from which our subjects were ..drawn, cheerleading- is 
'Clearly both a symbol of status and a form of prestigious, ready-made identity. 
It .go;CiS beyond mere activity. Being a cheerleader entails certain behaviors, 
outside of tlie sports arena, makes the girls automatically ddsirable ai^d envied 
and allows them privileges denied to others. To Lucy, as to Linda, all of 
these fringe benefits" were terribly impoi-tant. ^ 

- ,It was, therefore, an identity-shaking trauma when Lucy was, a year ago, 
expelled from the cieerleaders. The interview material from LucyJ^^ls saturated 
by this- event; it^is as though nothing; else matters in her life — all questions 
are-answered in terms of fantasies of regaining* it . Lucy feels she was dealt 
with unfairly when she was asked to le^ave the cheerleader grpup. Although she 
admits to having broken a rule, she feels that she "really" got "kicked out" 
because the teacher-lea^ei; . of the cheerleaders disliked her. Thinking back to 
the time before her -world collapsed, L^cy remembers that, as a cheerleader, 
"I felt proud, special." Since then, however, she has been disinterested in 
school, feels estranged from her peers, and experiences herself as adrift in 
a meaningless world. The only time she seems even remotely hopeful is when 
she talks. of her wish to go -to college so that she can be ^ cheerleader there.' 

Life was more structured for Lucy in cheerleading days. Then, she 
felt she couldn't put classes because' that coi^ld endanger her position as a. 
chserleader ; Now "that the worst has occurre.d', she cuts frequently 'but wishes- 
there .were still something to keep her from breaking rules. 

For her future, Lucy hopes to be rich. She- expects to realize this 
goal through her steady boyfriend Whg is "real smart" ^ and who ''she imagines 
will be able to provide all of her material wants. He has 'little other meaning 
in the interview, and 'although Lucy says she has k lot of friends, none of'^them 
^ take on real presence either, except to the extent that they disappoint her. 

When she does speak of people in her life, she describes them in negative 
ways. She sees her -peers as gos^sipy" and hurtful (."everybody looks -at., the bad 
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points ol; c*v(jryono") . She fools that her mother, is^ stupid and does dumb things , 

that her lather yellH and won't aT16w her to think f^r herself. -In particular, 

slie conflicts with her parents over the' issue of drugs'l It lis*, however, unclear 

how involved with drugs Lucy is, if, indeed, she is involved at all. There 

13 a rebellious side of Lucy. Although it is unclear as to origin, she presents 

herself as stubborn and defiant. She ^ays , for example, of'' rules , "...if I 

don't believe, something they say, I'm going to do it and if they don't like it 

(shrugs shoulders)'..." 

Lucy irs aware that she is lopking for* some sens^ of direction in her 

life and she looks to others to provide it for her. She tells the interviewer . 

that the biggest problem in her liffe has been making decisions. "I'd rather 

have someone mafee them all for jne." She is, liowever, unable to make use of 

' ^ c 
her parents in this way. She mistrusts the other girls at school because she 

' >. ■ . 

fears that they are laughing at her. But she does tend to rely on boys "to have 
someone to lean on and to keep me from doing things I shouldn't be doing." 
For these purposes, she always 'tries to keep at least two boys interested in 
her to make sure she always has ohe. 

What is most stri^king about Lucy is her desperate need for people to. 
bolster her self-esteem. Yet this occurs in a context of repeated real or 
imagined disappointments in people^ disappointments which are the theme of 
her life even in her earliest memories . Although Lucy did^-. suffer from a major 
narcissistic wound, her preoccupation with it and her , inability to cope 
effectively with it suggest that her experience with the cheerleaders has become 
the focus of a plethora of earlier disappointments and frustrations. Beneath 
the depression? one suspects, is massive rage which is expressed in self- 
destructive behavior and which itself seems to express the wish for someone to 
care enough about her to stop her. Her quest is for some sort of security 
and invulnerability. She sees herself as^ a^irl who just "loves to have a good 
time." The sense of specialness and privilege that was hers when she was a 
cheerleader seems to -^ave been an .^f fective defense against the anger and guilt 
* pressing on her unconsciously. Having lost that, Lucy has become p^iralyzed, 

unable "to take positive action -for herself, unable to find positive realistic 

\ . . . 

models for identif ijcation , retreating instead ifito fantasies of narcissistic 

salvation while toyingVwith self -destructive behavior.. 
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Discussion 



The world of the low maturity girls is dominated by two concerns: having 
fun and having things. In terms of both their future and their present lives, 
these girls most want to own and to enjoy. While they are unanimous in pursuit 
of these goals, the gdrls in this Tow maturity group are best divided into- two 
subgroups: those who. like Linda, are successful in these pursuits and those wh 
like Lucy, feel thwarted in them. 

The former group the girls who are having fun and are. happy with them- 
selves --.irresistibly call to mind the stereotypy of a teenage girl. ^ Sever.^1 
them, like.^Linda, are even cheerleaders. They are pretty, socially polished, 
popular, peer-oriented and/' on the whole', packaged. By and large,' they 'are 
enjoying life and they experience an almost ' enviable sense of contentment with 
.themselves. Theirs is a world of girlfriends to tell — and who had better ^ 
keep secret -- about the vagaries of boyfriends and romantic intrigue, a world 
-of dances and. going shopping, a world of working hard and playing hard. As 
one girl put it, "I like doing ' sotne thing avery minuta —.1 hate-being bored." ^ 
Most of them have, as they say in their culture, good personality" — that 
is, they are friendly, warm, fun- loving and have a sense of humor. Their aspi 
ations are to get a good job and buy things and then think about starting a 
family. They recognize marriage and motherhood to be serious responsibilities 
Interestingly enough, they don't romanticize these roles. Rather, they treat 
them as inevitabilities which will come after they've had their share of fun. 
For example: ' . 

"I want to do things. My mother got out of school, 
worked, got married and had kids .'^ I want to do things. 
J exciting 6^fore I get married.. I want to have fain before* 

I settle down — maybe take a €rip around the world. I 
probably won!t be -able to do that though because I 
probably couldn't save my money." 
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"T don't want to get marriod for „a long, time — 1 \^J.ant 
diffeirbnt oxjii^rionces and' to *traval . I want to meet a 
whole lot of i?5eople people, fascinate me — I want to 
meet, everybody . " 

..VI want clothds and carS and a home." , ^ ^ 

Ipptimistic about the things to be had, in the future, these girls do look 
to their own efforts to realipe them. . None of them^are merely hoping to marry a 
rich man. They value an edtication^because they believe . it v;ill get them .a 
better job and some are attracted by the status inhere^nt in , a high school diploma 
or a college degree. On the whole, howeve/, they are not very . cpgnitively . 
oriented; - they don^t think very much about serious things nor do they qizestioi^ 
their. vaiues or their goals. If they know there J.s-a larger world out there, 
they doa't concern themselves with it. much, A^4:h6ugh a few express wishes to 
travel, one senses that this is on -the order of an unrealizable fantasy or else 

has the meaning of intermina^rle fun withouy-.iT^S^pnsibilities . ' . 

■>•,'*'' > . ■ ' ^ 

L^JThtese girls strike one as uncomplicated, unambiguous,. ^ While, they ^re 

energetic- they.^lack subtl'ety, and reflectiveness.^ Despite their outgoing • - 

nature, a rather deep self-.^,enteredness appears. They don't seem to care much . 

about other people excep.t'^.insof ar as they impinge on them. Their relations-hips 

with girls t^hd to be dominated by 'the sharing of activities and secrets. They, 

don't worry about having friends or mention, it as important to them'. They take 

their friends, as well, one might add> as . themselves , for granted. With boys , 

their relationships sound'^ritualized and y;ithout depth. ^ ' 

• . The^e girls ' ^ concept of their parents is no more differentiated than their 

concept of themselves. On the whole their parents- are people who are "always 

there," people ^to^- trust, .:who protect you," who. sometimes overprotect you, but 

people to lean on. Few of them, can even name something they dislike about 

their parents; they simply "never thought about at before.". 



Adults for these girls are people who are trying to improve and help ' 
them .and the/ are valued for this. The girls are, or try to be, good girls,. 

'although they often engage in the obligatoiry ibattles with their parents about 

■ . ■• i ■ 

staying out later. Because they are so invented in doing what everyone else. 

is doing, they do run into ^situations where tihey must choose between the prowd 

and the consequences. The choice often seems to be made without coherent 

' ,•••> 

rationale. The importance of external restraint is predominant for these 

.girls — and they admit it. They need someone to stop them from -doing whatever 

it is drugs, sex or cutting class. Over and over again, they say: 

" (Cheerleading) "... gives' me something to do and ^ 
keeps me from getting mixed up in other things ""~ . 
it keeps my grades up beqause if they get too low, x 
you get sus;gended , " ^ - 

'^^[t had tp-*convince my parents to let me go out in a 
car w^ith a boy . • , I guess waiting did me good - — my 

friends have gotten in trouble and had to get marjried 

and I'm glad they^eld me back .. if i had my own way, 
I'd probably be in a lot of trouble." • 

"I*m kind- of gl^d my parents make me come home t- at 
^' least *I know they want me home and not running around, " ' 

The responsibility for contil-ol" of their lives — and their impulses — generally 

lie?: outside of themselves..'' Sometimes they express^ a kind of wonder^ that they 

have avoided' real trouble; they tell anecdotes about ' friends where the theme is 

a sense of "there but vf or fortune go I." They want to feel protected from their 

own temptations. These girls mention problems of ' impulsivity as a major problem 

teenagers face more frequently than any "group — including the iow boys . Being- 

without either a strong sense of self and without experience in handling conflict 

these low maturity girls recognize their vulnerability ,to' self-destructive fonhs^ 

of fun. . . 

What of the other girls in this group — the five who are not having much 



vfun? One has a child; another is f leeing *f rom' a difficult home situation into 
marriage. The remaining three,, including Luoy, are struggling with deep infer- 
iorityXfeelings and generally don^t like ,themsel*ves very much. Like the girls 
already described, they have little sense of control of their lives — they waTit 
the guideposts'of rules and restrictions and they want to avoid making their own 
decisions. They desperately want' to be 'like everyone else, but they fall short. 
Their failure to lose themselves ' in the crowd costs them. more loss of self- 
esteem and they become' preoccupied with wishing that they were different or that 
their lives were '-different . ' As a result, they, too, remain self-absorbed, eager 
for the easy,- fun-loving life the other low maturity girls exemplify. _ - 

It is interesting to speculate about whether these two subgroups of low 
maturity girls are indeed psychological kin or whether they are instead a varied 
assortment of girls with . dissimilar forms of deyelopmental 'arrest . if anything 
unites them, it is their dependence on their environment for support, ^ goals- and 
restraint, even for self-definition. For those, like Lucy, in the second sub- 
group, fortune seems to have treated them badly. Either they lack valued 
attributes of -the culture and reel from the rejection or else they were unlucky 
enough not to have had external control of their impulses at the critical moment. 

The successful low maturity girls appear to be just as vulnerable to the environ- 

■ ■ ■ , / ■ ' ■ 

menfs evaluation , of them as are the unsuccessful girls. But .the successful" 

ones are untested; should fortune betray ^their privileged position, one wonders 
whether they would have any more internal resources to co]pe with frustration than 
those we see currently in that state. 

The lack of real self-awareness among these girls and their concrete ^ 

descriptions of their lives make it extremely .difficult to abstract the • . 

- ' ' A . " ... ' ' ' ■ . • 

psychodynamic threads of their development. One gains little meaningful' / 



information erom them about relationship paradigms in their families or about 
personally-relevant growth experiences. Befcause of their external focus, 
they attribute the style and content of their existence to fate and reveal (or 
experience) too little of their inner selves for .us to go much deeper into the 
enigma of their psychological development. . « I, 



HIGH PSYCHOSOCIAL MATURITY GIRLS 



The Case of Hilary : / 

Hilary was an attractive, vibrant girl who had an uriself-conscious 
charm which made her very likeable. .She spoke freely, about herself and ^ 
it was clear that introspection and reflection were styles of thought which 
came easily to her. ' ' / , 

. Enrolled in a busineiss course/\^ she hopes" to be able to get a. good 
secretarial job similar, to the one her'' mother has. She enjoys' school, 
oarticularly her English courses and' playing in the Band.. Hilary is 
also very active in sports. Earlier she considered being a gym -teacher, , 
but decided that she didn^t want/to go to college and take "all tbpse,. 
science courses". Somewhat wistfully, she says / "I took the easy way out.'' 
Her- mother had strorigly encoufaged her to go to' college. After none of 
her older siblings had gone/to college, Hilary *;s mother told her that .she 
was the "last" hope" for me'eting^ this goal . Despite this pressure, Hilary 
has made her own choice. \ ^ 

The 'focus of Hilary ^s life i's on her relationships with others, on 
being close to people. The quality of thes-e relationships varies ^ but 
there is a sense pf^her striving fo?: mutuality with other people. In the 
way s"he- describes the important^ others in her. life, Hilary evinces complexity-- 
and depth of feeling. ^She doe's not merely collect friends as 'medals or use 
them for her own interests; r'athef, shells struggling with . the Intricacies 
of needing others and at the same time meeting their needs. . v 

Hilary describes her favorite teacher as follows: "He 's .really nice — ■ 
kind of " like a big brother. I talk to him about what I want -1:0 do with my 
rife,' about problems. He^ notices when I'm down and asks me to talk". Here, 
as elsewhere, sl;ie demonstrates affective linkages to others; feelings, rather 
than behaviors, cd'nhect her to people. , ^ . 

Her face brightens when she, talks about her two best friends. These 
are long-term relationships and again Hilary stresses the "helping" quality^ 
of them. In^ particular, these girlfriends are people she C^n confide in and 
-who can help lift her spirits. Although Hilary is '^out to become engaged to. 
a boy somewhat older than she, she ^hows relatively less enthusiasm about this 
relationship., She spends a lot of time v/ith him. and particularly values' him 
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because he "doesn't order me around leaves me free to do what I want,!' 

He 155 /.^however, just about the only person in her life^who she does, not 
seem to lean on for emotional support . P^irt -of his attraction f6r her s^eems 
to lie in .the fact, that he frequently travels in his work. It .is likely 
that: she sees in him a vehicle for expl^oring new parts- of^ the world and in 
escaping weighty family problems. . 

'The recurrent references to "being down"- and "feeling low" ^re matched 
by occasional depressed affect which appears in the interview. One- of the 
reasons that Hilary ^depends ^so much on otheri for' sharing sad f e^elings_is,^^ 
"that her family life is troubled and burdensome to her. The sixth of nine 
children, Hilary has much 'to cope with at hojne . Her father is a disabled/ 
alcoholic, her mother works full-tiiAe and hefr younger sister recently got 
pregnant.- She sees her home , as filled wi-J/Jconf lict and tension .and views 
her own role as one of peace-maker and mediator,. 

Hilary feel? sh^. takes after her fajher, in his temper and ^his 
attitudes.. She also feels closest to him because he understands her and 
can. cheer her up "just by being him." SM wishes her faliier would stop 
•drinking since they eight v;hen hejs drunk/, .but she speaks of him noQ- . 
judgmentally and^ witi /compassion. With( her . mother, Hilary has many; clashes , 



She fee 
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^s very definite opinions :about things and is 
ws . Because her/ mc/ther will not give any money "to her 
buys things for iler s-fster with her own money. This 
with her mother/ She feels that her mother wants 
as her about 'everything" and that "her mother fears \ 
my father."; Hilary turns to her father to soothe her 
her mother. Shk feels he^ is "helping me learn to control 
' up." It is ivident' that Hilary, who cares' about the 
must negotia-/e through tangled and divided loyalties 

.tim^, s^I'va'luis her parents for encouraging her to use 
spohsibility ./ Her mother had stressed ^t6 all of her 
should take^ear^ of themselves as soon as they were able. 
/ most impdttant things her parents expect of her are 

to be ahlle to make it on my own and to k'feep a good 
o s*tupid things." . Her parents do have some rules for 
insist tl/at she be in at a certain time and Hilary is t 
fears thgt if they didn't, "I'd stay out too late and not 

s-choc/L." One sees, therefore a measure of independence 
owledge/ that she, still needs her parents for some guidance 
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. Hilarv% in reflecting on herself, feels she has changed a lot in 
the last three years. She feels that she has become more aware of things, . 
primarily^ through being around older people. Three years^ ^agq; sTie says^ 
'"I couldn*' t care less about things - now I care a lot." Here she is( ref^^ing 
to isr;u(\«^ rotating to,tU^ srhriol', tho community and the country. Having a ' • 

brdlhor in Vif»L Nam incroa^5od her scn^o of the' world outside of her 'd^mmediato 

^ ■ f. 

one. She feels that most, of the oth'er students in her high school are 

* ■ • * • , i ' 

"immature.;" their concerns seem childish to her and she prefers the company 
of older, more serious ^people . Similarly, she finds, many , of the school rules 
inf antilizing and often challenges. the administration when it demands that 
sHe obey what she considers to be pointlefss regulations. , , 

In general', Hilary can be character! ^^ed not as an achiever but .as a 
basically sensitive, sensible and giving your)g woman. She ,i*s^ striving for . 
self-sufficiency through emotional interaction with»t others . She is warm 
compassionate and outstanding as' a person in. her genuine concern for othe! 
people* 




The -Case of Ilarrit-^L , * ^ . 

Harrir.»t Was eager to be interviewed. She seemed enchanted with the 
idea of talking about herself and excitedly volunteered personal anecdotes 
in an almost manic way, 'Hiere. was a histrionic quality -about her and her 
* deesire to- impress the interviewer was obvious.* 

A somewhat nlain but not unattractive gfrl, Harriet is clearly a doer. 
Shu presents a long list of /activities , nrSny of them in which she is,, a leader, 
•* and she seems to feed on success. She^does well in school, although she' is . ' 
probably not as bright as she likes to have others think. Young for an 
eleventh grader, (15) , Harriet has some sense of being behind her classmates 
in that she is not yet eligible to driv6 or hold a -job. She makes up for. 
this by being hyper-adult ixn .other ways. ^^he has taken on adult-type 
rec^ponsibilities in her Church, and; in her Junior Achievement group. In • 
, addition, she is a respectably good piajiist, is planning a Bible course 
for the Church and writes stories on her own. 

For her future, Harriet plans a career as a high school chorus 
director. She enjoys her participation in. the chorus and thinks this is 
something she'd like to bring to others. However, directing things ' and 
taking_ charge of th(ingg, clearly has other meanings to her .'and is an important 
source of h^r self esteem. As she says of herself late in the interview, 
'*I*in/the sort of person who likes to be in the center of ^things - have people 
say/ 'Oh look at that' and I like to be a leader and the authority."- 

Harriet's major interpersonal investments are in her family. She is 
e?^tremely close to her mother and feels that they are almost exactly alike. ^ 
Sha feels that her mother is almost always right about things and Harrie"! 
looks„ to her for guidance and advice .'^ There is a hint in the interview of, 
^he deeper relationship that exists between mother and daughter* Frequent 
allusions to themother's philosophies of life suggest that her mother is 
attempting, through Harriet, to relive 'her own life without mak-iftg the same 
mistakes. She has, for example,- impress edL- upon .Harriet the importance of 
having a career (so one is not tied to a house) and the necessities of being 
wary of disappointments from men. Much of Harriet's own view o'^ life seems 
to derive more from her mother's experience than from her own. 

_ , At the-same- -t-imG, Harriet has learned some things about life on her ^\ 

own. In /articular, she had a history of difficulties making friends. She 
. d^-^„scribe;n a painful time in the 9th grade when she tried desperately to 
befriend a particular group of^^glirls who' continually snubbed hey* Her failure 
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to fit in with this group hurt her deeply. Mow, as she looks back- and reflecti- 
on it, she says-- "but I'm happier how because I have my own group of fri^y'ds and ■ 
I'm more or less the center, of that and I'm happier here, Its-^u-st as well 
because the other girls do things I, don't approve of like smoke and drink 1" 

Although Harriet presents herself as a very^ good girl, she did liave 
a time, also around the ninth grade, when she felt rebellious .and .went out^ 
of her way to disobey her mother. During thi's time, she ceased coring about 
school aM got poor, grades and she also wished to leave home so that she could ^. . 
have "everything my own way." Harriet is not explicit about how she outgrew - " 
this rebelliousness, but 'she experiences a sense^ of relief that she has. 

Another important learning experience for Harriet was losing a boyfriend , 
who mattorf-id a great deal to her. She credits him with having "taught me a ^ ^ 
lot about life and hov; easily things go." Bot^ her disappointment iri girl--* 
friends and in this boyfriend seem to have forced her to rely on- her own . 
resources and accomplishments for self-esteem. 

While Harriet has no partix:ular boyfriend at present, she likes to 
think of herself as a popular social butterfly. She ^ talks about how she's 
learned to be successful with' boys — "by building their ego and smiling a 
lot;" But' she's also come to terms with the internal standards that are 
important to her and v;hich she refuses to compromise. "I don't like to act 
.the helpless female because I'm^ot helpless. ArTd boys don't like the girls 
who are in bod with everybody." She- wants to be on Her own -for awhile before 
getting married so.she can have time "to do what I want without having to 
{/lease other people." ■ . ' 

Because of her competitiveness, Harriet still struggles with ^interpersonal 
strains between herself and her peers. The one place she seems fre^ of this is 
in her involvement in Church and the Church youth group. This is a place where 
her self-serving qualities a^re transformed aTid^she expends great energies work- 
l^j^g f^y^ t^^^* Church charities and even donates her' own money to the Church. 

TherO is an absence of current conflict between Harriet and her parents. 
She trusts them to support the decisions she makes for her life and she, 'in. 
.turn, trusts that the rules they make for her are good ones. She feels that 
• they primarily expect hei: to be responsible and thatlthis is something she 
also values for herself. A harder goal is "being nide to everyone" and often 
her mother reprimands her for being tactless . Harrik is ' less., close to her 
•father and he comes through as being far less important to her. She sees him 
as quiet, feels that he loves her, but wishes- he'd dhow more affection. All . 
in all, Jihe feels satisfied with the parents she has. • - 
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• Despite the studied self-assurance with Jhich Harriet pr^egents herself., 
^she betrays hints of growing pains underneath. She is still struggling to 
understand and g.et along with , other people; she is ambivalently growing away 
fronuher motjierJ^s direction while holding on to ft for stability; and 'she is 
trying td t^velop emotiqnal equanimity. *She says^ that she sees her biggest 
problem as learning . to "take things as they come ~ not get upset at things 
and think its .tW end of the w^cld." At the same time, she- is trying to 
maintain her fiercely held s/nse of control of her own life. 5.^. 
<.'■ . On ttie whole, ^arri/t is an ambitious girl. Where others express , the 
wish fWi^^ a /^"happy" life , /Harriet wants her own life to be "happy and 
productive . " . 
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• • ^ Discussion 



TKe\Vi^oup'''6f'gia:IS* highest .in psychoso maturity is composed ^of some,^^ 
of the *mos1;:complex/ 1^^ i-n some ways ; most fully human young . 

people in *thi*, sample.'. 'For: one thing^; they are the most- articulat^^. Their 
interviews are.^fchevriches't-in;^ and r.ha. least self-conscious. Most of the 

glrlis in'^^t^^^^ bad clearly gi-ven prior thought to many of the more, probing 

.questions- — ' some ' replied to , our. -q^^ with , the comment, "I ask myself that, 

,too,.;'; /• • ■ ' ^ 

* ' Unl'i'ke thd low matu^rity girls, these girls underemphasize material things 
and pleasure, wKich^'is not tp say that they never have a good .time or go sjaopping 
On the whol^,' these "a^^ serious'^gixls -o^^*' m^^ girls who take 
themselves seriously. Tb,ey are in *the habit of thinking about their lives , 
3?efle.cting on where, they are 'going and Vh ere they have cofne from^ 

V Unlike the. high, maturity boys., "they are less fdcysed'on occupational goals 

as* a source, of self-esteejn., " Rather, they are engaged in a process Of valuing 

• ^ ^ . ■ • ■ . ^ ■ . ' ^ '/ . • 

thenisefves for -the kind of people they are. ^They are, in a word, identity- 

* ■ ■ ■ ' • ' - -J, ' • 

soekerk, attempting, to discoyer^ • who they ate and who they- want to.be in relation 

'to the significant others -ii:! their* lives, in relation to their aspirations for. . 

•themselves and in relation tp their own sometimes ambivalent feelings. .There is 
an abundance of budding individualism in the lives of the s^ girls. ^ They 
frequ^ntly'-mWe.statements^ which begin," "I am the kind of person who ..." 
In this s imore pl^rase*. lies the product of enormous dev^lopmentaJL /change ; the--- - 
ability, to concept,uali'?:e, and reflect on the self; the ability ' to accept the 
self 'as differei^t from others aTidj^retain tJieVcapacity tg value both the self 
and'tjie other; and - the ability to, commit oneself 'to certain aspects o£ the 



self and renounce others. ^ In short, again, this" i^ the groundwork for tlio 
formation of ego identity. 

Specifically, their overt lives are not Very different from the lives of 
the low girls. They go -to school, many ;go to work, they have girlfriends and 
boyfriends. They do, however, mention spending a lot more time on individual 

.^r^tivities , such as reading or playing a musical instrument, than the , low girls 

** ' 
Most have serious career plans, often based on a particular talent or long term 

- \ ■ ■ . 'it 

interest. Most see themselves- as working for several years before starting a 

family, then returning to work' after children are of school age. Their girl- 
friends matter to them as people, not as a crowd. Friends are to listen to 
you, to share things with aWg, in general, to bq^ partners in identity testing.^ 
These girls stress feeling ^'out pf" the high school life' and atmosphere — 
they speak of it a^ being childish and they sardonically mock the girls. who 
can't see past v/hether they have a Saturday ni^t date. As one girl states 

the conclusion of many ^ in this.' gr-oup , "I don't- think inost high school kids 

■».■-'*■ 

are really'in'to life." Or from another: , "J used to hang, around in their 
clans. I'd rather be by myselt an& do. what I want to do rath^';;than go around 

• '3 • 

and do what everyorfe else wants me to do — driVe-ins , drink, smoke, etc." 

One striking commonality among these girls is that they .|)rimarily date 
older boys. This put s<^ them in contact with peers older than themselves and 
many girls attribute their greats awareness of^ extra-high school concerns to 
th^se cont^a^ts; e.g. *"I like older people./ I like someone more experienced 
than m6 to talk to*."" At the same time, their boyfriends tend to be^^only a 
part of their lives and generally they play a IccC- important role than girl- 
friends • Their ps/$(chological world extends beyond their high' school and 
community. Sccme express • a feeling of bbredom wi^th "the routine" and have 



fantasies of traveling, living" in other places and finding new experiences, 
one senses that, unlike the low girls, these girls are serious about following 
through on these wishes . . . • 

There is little concern abou^t peer pressure among this group. These ^ 
girls express fairly objective views of people, can see others as individuals 
with their 'own needs . - Where the low girl.s have an egocentric ,view of others 
— that is, see other# only as in relationship to themselves, 'the high girls 
are striving for ^ mutuality based on empathy. They don't "have" friends; ■ ^ 
they Instead struggle with the dilemma o.f caring and being cared about. They ^ 
are. in the process of learning how to need people ^^^ithout being dependent on 

them. .; ■ ^ 

Another theme that is consistent amon^ .these girls is the presence of • 
conscious internal conflict. ' These are girls wfio haye been "through" some- 
thing and learned to cope with it. • Conflicts, in their content, revolve 
around anything from family problems to romantic tangles to career choice, but 
there is the evidence of growth in progress. One girl, for example, v;hose 
family suffered from several major problems in the past few years, says, "I 
had to become more responsible. I had to look at things and see what. they 
were ^about. ",^ Whiat makes these girls different from their low maturitv peers - 
is that they seem to have. the resources to confront whatever dilemma they have 
to deal with head on, without the need to deny it- and run to hide. in the uniform- 
ity of a crowd. They can bear some psychic -pain and, as a result, . experience . 
something of what we . are accustomed to labelling , "adolescence . " C - 

« 

.Many of them- speak of earlier struggles — of having had to fight 
impulsivtty, of -a stage of rebelliousness. ^ Others describe a previous period 
of "not really caring about anything, but now caring a. lot." It is unclear 
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what exactly this means developmentally . Perhaps they are referring to 
their struggle to separate themselves from, others , an exaggerated period of 
being vociferously different 'in order to become individuals. As Harriet 
describes it: . 

-.^ ' ■. • 

"(When I was 11 - .13) I didn't get along with my mother 
because I felt she was always putting me down and I felt 
she was, trying 'to keep me from doing things. . There's 
that thing about tne apple never rolling too far from the 
tree and I think that's probably true because I've come 
back now to ai lot the way I used to be an'd I respect her 
'and I found out that' just about all the time, they're * / 

^ -bright." " ^ " • ' ' 

Or from others: - 

"I used to. dislike my family, felt they were restricting 
me, but now. I understand why." 

* 

"I used, to smoke (pot) and I stopped, I was really hung 
• • up, but gd't myself out of it . . - got to the point 'where 
V • I was getting pretty sick of myself. .'My parents knew 

and that hurt- me the most," " . ,^ 

There is much less fuss about rules and restrictions in. this group than 

in the others. . Their parents seem to encourage and grant them some measure 

.independence while maintaining limits whrch their daughters appreciate , The 

.girls, for the most part, se^e their parents as having trust in them and as 

maintaining general standards which define the outer limits of acceptability. 

For example: 

"My parents let us go on our own, but won't let us do 
something foolish," 

"They don't push me, and when they do, its for my own good." 

"I always have to tell them where I'm going — they're just 
concerned," : ^ 

"My parents never stop me from doing something — they've 
let me make my own mistakes , " 




'* Indenendence. is the key issue for "these girls and they. -are moving sloy?ly, 
not dramatically, ..towards it, ' Ofterr, they speak of their, growing autonomy, as 
an internal struggle. ' Aware of their own regressive dependency wishes, they 
seem to be able to deal with the problem internally without setting the 
familiar "I want to 6ut they won't let me" battle of the low maturity groups- 
Or, perhaps, thoy 've, already been through- that and have "moved on to the • ' 
harder task. These girls are, however, most likely to express irritation with 
school rules, mostly on the grounds that they . feel they are being infintilized . 
This may partly be because they are developmentally beyond testing 'limits t^ be 

sure 'they are there. 

•superego values often predominate among these girls. Th^y speak pf 

learninq to be responsible, to be trustworthy. By and large, they wish to 

please their parents and have internalized their parents' expectations. 

Most of these- girls report a particularly., close relationship with one 

parent, often, but not necessarily,, their father. ''This relationship provides 
an impox bant sour ce^of support, values and 'identifications . Pleasing this 
favored parent is frequently' identical with pleasing oneself.' On the whole 
these girls ap.Dear to.be staying fairly close- to their (internalized) ^ parents 
while ■ they test their own capacities and limitations in the world of school 

and peers . ■ ,. ■ 

■ With fespect to the larger society, these girls are more connected to it 
than ' those in the other „ groups . They are most likely- to have some, if ; 
■embryonia, poritical opinions. Many mention the growth of empathy and 
tolerance' as important learning experiences for them: 
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"I don't like tq /judge people. Maturity depends on 
how wide their eyes are open, how much' they '(other 
teenagers) see. They want it all to be good and won't 
. face tl>e bad, - .1 try not to walk away from 'thing Sr. " 

* "(I haye learned) to accept other things I Sdn't believe 
r, in." ^ . . . 

• Others speak of a developing sense of\ enlightened trust in_ the realization 

tha\: not everyone is to be trusted. They have- been disappointed and learned 

from \t . • " . 

>,st' these high maturity girls sound too sugar-coated, it is important to 
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mention u;iat some also show- signs of nascent psychopathology . WJtiile -they are 
overtly st|ruggling with issues ."rxf ideriMty and autonomy, there are"" indications 
that for some thelre are deep ^h^ra^t^t^plogical problems which^ may forestall any 
resolution... Hilary, for exampi^'^'^^fis oattling a depression which may not^be 
readily assiiageable and Harriet's deep n"ariCissistic needs make her extremely 
vulnerable to failure.. One cannot, ^hed-^^ mere^^y equate psychosocial maturity 
and mental health. ' ; • 
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. THEORETJCAL IMPLICATIONS 

Until' -rdctTitlY, the. psychology of . adolescence has be:?n-Haomnate<3 by thepry 
■and observation of pathological adolescent development^- It had been widely ■ 
assumed that adolescence;. was, al^st by definition) an Unpredictable and tumultuous 
process, a time when even psychbtiVli^^e symptoms were to be expected, a- deyelop- 
mental epoch of extreme reshuffling of the dynamic appositions of the personality 
structure- ?Freud, 1958; Spiegel, 1961; Jacobson, 1961; ^nd Ack'ennan, 1952.) 

Two major studies, of the 1960 's addressed themselves to the question of 
whether normal adolescent development was qualitatively different from the process 
of adolescence which was 'observed qlinically. ' ' Both Masterson (1967) and Offer 
(1969), after intensively 'studying nortnal adolescents, answered this question in 
the affirmative that is, they concluded that the Sturm and Drang theories of 
adolescence' do not apply to modal, asymptomatic adolescents. ' • Similarly, Douvan 
and Adelson (1966) , after a large-scale intensive study of a non-clinlca-1 sample 
of adolescents, summed up their findings as follows. 

■ ' , . ■ ■ ' ■ . ' : . ' < ■ 

"we were impressed by the general placidity of tone, by the absence 
" of preoccupation with djrives and their control that we had expected, • . 
to f ind. " ■ ■ 

These three "studies all served, to illuminate, in a descriptive manner, the 
notmal process of adolescent growth. Inherent in their approach' was the search 
for the "typical" normal adolescent in. order to differentiate the normal from' 
the- pathological. . To 'date, little has been rinne to 'explicate different- pathways 
through "normal" adolescence or to ?ind a viable classification for distinct 
normal developmental types . 
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Ironical'iy, perhaps, it was the earliest work to be done on adolescent 

"fc ' ■ . 

psyphology, Bernfeld's (1938) "Types' of Adolescence*' , which approached the 

^'-■^ . ' * / 

subject, in a categofrical manner. Bernf^ld clas'sified adolescents on two 

dimensions/ rebellion and compliance, and/ then sought to explicate , the develop- 
mental process characteristic of each type, ■• 

Since Bernfeld, most work on adolescence has focused cn the search for 
-a single theory and has obscured rathei:' than highlighted individual differences 

"'■ / ■■ 

at adolescence. Offer's work, the richest and most ambitious of the decent 

' . • ■ ./ ' ' . ^ 

studies, concerns itself only with a modal group of adolescent boys ai^id 'does 

' , \ ^ 

not treat those ^who were extremely high or. extremely low on the Self-Image 

.c 

1 - ' - 

measure. 

The present study provides complementary information to the ones cited 

above. In selecting only yei^ high and very low maturity subjects,- two very 

different modes of adolescent experience are *uncovere-^d . One may, borrowing" 

from Bernfeld* s approach, view these -grpups as ■ adolescent "types,*" as quite 

distinct developmental paradigms which, in ^tteSnpting to deal with different 

developmental problems, manifest themselves phenomenologically in observably 

distinct ways.'- - . ' . 

Adolescence ■ has traditionally b6en discussed by 'theorists as a phase 

dominated by tWo developmental tasks: sexual identity ^'cind autonomy. Theorists 

have consequently addressed themselve's to the psycho^ exu a 1 change that underlies 

the epigenesis- of ^ these phenomena. . Difference among theorists has ensued not. 

so much from the nature of the psychodynajnic rearrangements seen as necessary 

for adolescent growth, but from the emphasis each writer gives to the particular 

psychic shift.' Mos.t theorists'*^agree , for example, that the- libidinal economy 

is shaken by -.the "resurgence of sexual drives at puberty and must, during adoles- 



Subjects rn this study consisted of 100 boys who^ scored within one standai;d 
deviation of the mean on a Self-Image queS'tionnaire . ^ 



reVLcer t I'oiM^in i zt^ -i tsel f to-inolude an irreversible, sexual identity. Simiiariy./ 
most tlujorists concur that tlie liefensive pattern and superego system muJst change 
to allow for adult sexual and social roles and that the ego assumes increasing* 
control of fuuctions that were previously in the province of the superego. 

Analyses of adolescent development are commonly replete with the observation- 
'^'S*- „ ■ ^ ' \ 

that prp-adolescent /psychodynamic forces determine the unique manner in which the 

individual confronts his adolescent tasks and the style in which he phrases its 

f)foblpms. Thus, a child who had only poorly accomplished an earlier phase of 

Individuation wiil find the task of autonomy in adolescence to be weighted down 

bv pre-Oodi-nal issues which- complicate his attempt to separate from his parents . 

Current thinking about adolescence emphasizes the developmental increase in 

. ego control: the ego is seen to grow free of undue pressure from both the id -and 
the archaic superego; the ego • ideal increasingly replaces the superego- as the 
ego's guide, a step which marks the shift from, childhood authoritarianism .to 
adult ethicality. ' The process by which these ego, changes- take place are a 
function of ^the pre-adolescent ego organization- We know that ego development 

■ does not take place in all adolescents in the- same way, just as clinical experience 
has taught us that the same behavior may have quite, different meanings to different 
individuals J • , 

The late adolescent ego organization that results from the work of the • 
adolescent process is much like that described by our-concept of psychosocial 
maturity. In defining specific ego skills presumed to be increasing during 
adolescence, ' the concept assumes that, in the healthy person, the ego is gaining 
in its generalized capacity to direct the organism. It assumes that as com- 
mitment to the- reality principle overtakes both impulse discharge and blind 
moralism, the • individual will begin to display the traii;s central to the 
maturity concept. Because our concept of psychosocial maturity defines the 



/ 
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sam^' i/iiti-prociuct J/'uf adolescent growth cis do the process theories of adqles- 

cencq, one can Dpstulate a necessary coincidence of psychosexual development 

and /the growt]bl pf psychost)cial maturity . One must expect* that the. develop- , 

merytal viAs'siAudes of psychosexual growth underlie the ego organization which 

defines psychpsocial maturity. . Therefore, on^ would expect the most mature 
7t / * . ' 

^do-lescents /Cas defined by our scale), at any given age to be more advanced 
/along theyfontinuum of theoretically-derived psychosexual development. (See 
Bios ; [] 9f/2] , Sullivan [1953] and Erikson [1968] . ) . ' - 

^ y«^ie traits of Individual Adequacy — work orientation, self-reliance and 
ir^entity -- are probably tied most closely to. how the individual ego resolves 
/internal conflict. . As Qedipal and pre-Oedipal dilemmas are resolved once 
again during adolescence,, the. conflict-free sphere of the ego is enlarged and 
extends its directive functions in growth-promoting areas. The adolescent 
who^rp^malns overwhelmed by' archaic issues will be least likely to experience 
, the' ^^self-esteem and 'inner-directedness inherent in the Individual Adequacy 
traits;. Similarly, those adolescents who successfully forge an unconflicted 

sexual identity and whose struggle for autonomy is not overwhelmed by earlier* 

■ ■ f 

I' 

conflicts should experience an enhancement of their self esteem and a gain in . 
Individual Adequacy. - ^ ; . .. • 

The traits of Social Adequacy social commitment, tolerance and open- 
ness Lo change — are probably less intertwined with psychodynaTrde -forces . 
These are concerns .that go beyond the interests of the individual ^nd, therefore, 
.are qonerally less highly cathected. Many have attempted to graft psvcho- 
dvnainicj principles onto th^r study of social membershiip ; onlv^ln '^the-a^iaa.i^er^^ 
social. behavior or social attitudes are employed in the service of neurotic- 
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conflict rosoluticn has this^ approach met with much success (see Adorno et al., 
'igSO). ■ At fresent, psychodynamic theory is mostly silent on .the subject of . 
hoalthy pro^ocial behavior. Abstracting from the theorv, one ends up With . 
much thu same expectations of the^ Social Adequacy traits as for the Individual 

■ Adeq^iacv 'traits. Energy freed' from defensive purposes is at least available 
,.for investment in extra-individual areas. 'The specifjic nature of social at- 
titudes {as distinguished from their ca-^exis) is probably more tied to 

. purely socializing ^c^ors - the ■ attitudes 6f the f amily and the community ^ 
!nd the individual's social- {i.e. class) position in thelarger culture. 

The rontrasf between the high, arid low maturity "types" demonstrates the 
phenomenological differences that result from varying degrees of maturity at 
.adolescence. . Because -the' adolescent experience is so different for girls and' 
boys, this discussion will consider the sexes separately.^ • " / 

Whereas the .high' maturity boys derive self estee^m from what they do^nd fr 
' the' approval of in'ternalized objects, the low boys rely on -the approval of the 
- friends to gain a sense of self-worth. Similarly, the high ma tuf^v boys 

■ demonstrate a struggle for self-definition and self-knowledge ii/^ocusing' on 
what they are to become while €he low boys remain present-oriented and expresjs 

" themselves primarily in action which serves immediate need^ ^he lives of ^ 
. these boys, considered in, this contrasting manner, demon^rate the manifesto 
' tion of the psychosocial maturity traits. That is7)|e psychological world 
^ of the high boys, with its ocoupat.Vai focus and s/lSdirected orientatiorj, 
• - reflects the ^Individual Adequady^^.^-f aits measured, by our scales. ' . 

■ Yet to fully understand these adolescent "/ypes", it is necessary to 
.earch for the psychodynamic underpinni^^gs-y the discrepancies in 'psYcho|^ocia 
maturitv. The Advanced developmental slate of the^high maturity boys sJould 
al..o .Show relative advancem;nt of mastery of the more psychosexual adoleLent, 
tasks., namely, heterosexual identity /and _ autonomy . ^ 

60 • 
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present/ styidy do show distinctly 
Ivetaent.. /Thfe low boys show far greater 
go steady; /i.e. have settled (for the ...^ 
t. The/high maturity boys, on the 
approachi/ig relationships with girls; 
ever dal^sd.^ '^''It. seems puzzling, from 

boys more advanced in psychosocial 
owth. / Offer (1969), making a similar 
amomg his male high-school subjects 



for , this apparently inverse pattern 
previously, there is a lack of any * 
maturity Boys describe. Beyond tliis, - 
'macy even with their same-sex peers, 
ationships with others transpire at 
ollect objects for ego-building ends. 



For the- low boys l^e^rs serve to bolstejt self-esteem ("people approve of me'T'-or 



■ to provide identi^yi( ''being one of . the /guys ") . Girlfriendj^ seem to extend 
• these functions £>f/the male peers , in /addition to functioning periodically as' . 
auxiliary superqg^s . This is, then, /far from the kind of internal growth which 
... accompanies the L^irly - pha^ of heteiosexuality . It is, perhaps, the b^ehavior 
without, the js-ubstance. ^ While'the b^ys- are probably learning something abou^t 
rel^td-onshiPS fijom their contact-^with girls," it is likely that th^e lessons 
p^fititernal ones^^^^^cial s>ills rather than self-knowledge. Their dating has the 
same y^reo^ped quality commented on by Douvan and Adelson (1966), who,, in • 
s^idvinci a random sample of-: 3000 adolescents, found 'dating to be an ins'titution 
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a-.-.;xtjnod u.t ;voi iaa.:- f iiitiiriar/ . "Vhey found their subjects to be using 

datinq as an arena lor trying out social id^^mtity and measuring self esteem. 

'Vhf Mqh hoyS/ ultl^ouah lof^r^ active >;ith gi.;ls,. do not- seem greatly 
troubled .>y thoir r^^lat ivv rot i -..-►.r . That tht v ^^icpress some conscious worn; . 
about their hositai:^"-.' wxtii gin:-, indivjai^es that, attempts at masterv of anxiet- 
Jo., abcu*. uii^ln arr. ta*^:intj vli-i." ? and^ mo.^t importantly, taking place internally. 
Alt.u>ugh oar viaha do not vi^' V-.i.p tfr.cugh t- '.-.II u:3; it is nrobable that fantasy 
is Trery ir.^.ortant to these.' hvoy/j. Tht^y ar - '^■ost likely , engaged in the auto- 
liihU-Lv , .:uhai:iags tiiAr. will jt^t the::^ ready heterosexual activity. Deatsch 

(l'^>7) t -kinq .ssue with traditiona.l theory, jru^jgestT^- tliat in normal adolescerjce 

. . . ■ * . 

Huxualihy Is sublimated ind omerge^- Later when. the character structure is more 
ureparf/vl .for it.. The h'.gi, boys appear to suyport her inLerpretatior . ■ 

:.'tiu:r :5tudi:^. ' (Wentlry Uid iiPStein, 1 '.J 69 and Offer, 1969') of n-brmal adodt.s- 
cents havv also docum^/^nuL-.i a restraint and conservatism among adolesce'nts in 
regard fco sexual ij^uiavior . i'irowth of heterosexuality, where it is optimally 
dev(^lc^>ing, appears to occur gradually and without turmoil. 

A s'?:x)nd approach to ur;dr;rstanding this phenomenon utilizes the Eriksonian - 
Htaqes. The higa ''maturity boys are quite clearly erTmeshcd in earlv nhasr^" of 
the identity stage: they are concerned- with who -they want to become; thev are 
testing their rerscfial skills ard talents against the potential demands of the 
world;' tii^rv are t-a;.ni.ng inward and asking themselves about meaning, about their 
^•ar.'icitiv 3 and linitations. Tho',' do. not appear to be troubled by problems of 

sr-xual idt/ntltv; tht^v are sure they arc^ boys about to become men and their 

/ 

dev^vLopn.-ntai 'Tuootion is "what kind V.f man shall I be?'^ They seeirr<to have 
rosolv'-d th^^* ^-^.x'zal '.^aitity pro;>i'-n ^vithout extensive real ^world hethrocexual . 
conta-:t; U*eir r . . ition of .^►.^"Xual identity r^jsts more on solid identifications 
witi: n ts^:uline obje cts, Tii-ur <;arierxt prpblem .ia-i 'on^j of working outT a psycho- 
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social identity. Dovelopmentally , they are following the Eriksonian progresr ^ 

sion,-. resolving issues of personal identity before proceeding to the dilemmag 

of intimas^y. - . ^ , ' * • . • 

,ThQ low boys, however, are less focused on the task of identity formation; 
some attempt to avoid this problem altogether. At the same time th^tJ they *^ 



disown^tVie quest for psychosocial identity, theV betray lingering concerns 
^\bout sexual identity-^ The low boys* investment in toughness and their 
readiness to fight belije residual conflict over who is really a man. This 
concern is fundamentally different from tht; |.-)rt>blem of psychosocial identity, 
and it is a conflict which occurs .developmental ly earlier. The low boys may 
be son\»^wh'at fixated here and prematurely entering into" pseudo-intimacy* with 
girlo as a way of bolstering their feeling of masculinity. • " ^ 

.VIiC liigix and low boys , therefore, display two quite cMstinct modes 'of 

uoaiing with the 'problem of heterosexuality at adolescence^. Where other ^ 

'■' ' . . ' ■ ' " ■ 

roscarch has attempted to uncover a single typical pattern of adoles'cent - 
dcvelopMient , this study indicates that tht^re are "at least two "types" of 
doveiot)i-.»;ntcil conf i^'jurations ^hat may occur during this stage. These data 
do not indicate dial- raotiningful heterosexual experience is cliaractcris tic of 

oxtiicr ^ind of t^io maturity continuum. Nor. do 'they ^how that overt heterosex- 

■ \ ' ' . ... 4:^ 

ual activity is conducive to or reflective of psychosocial maturity. Instead, 
it fippears that heterosexual, behavior may be used for a variety of developmental 
needs, and that psychosrxu^il^ growth may take place internally with only '1 incited 

I 

. and- tentative experience with the opposite sex. , • • 

A second task of development emphasized by nearlv all theorists is thn 

* - ' <i ' 

growth of autonomy and the decline of dependence on the parents.. In 'general, 

• r^ist^-ir<:hors have observed theorv- predicted decline in ,the need for parental ego 
supnort, and have observed this increase in independence to occur gradually over 

/' 
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the adolescent year£j, . Douvai^ and A'delson found' the concept of autonomy , . 
central to. describing grow'th at adolescence. . They viewed the boys they studied 
as moving toward independency T^y first relying on* the judgment of their .p.eers, 
then increasingly relying on their own, judgmeiit. Westley and Epstein (1969), 
.^t;ild)Qjig.,,^^,^^ found the ^development of autonomv 

to be most highly related to the at^titudes of the family. ' Autonomy was 5:\ost 
often achieved by ^adolescents whose faijiilies were most abl^^ to allow them to „ 
experience themselves .as s^eparate people. 

expecjtedv pur high and low maturity boys do differ in rheir patterns ot 
\autonomy.. The low- boys reach o&t for independence through rebellion and nega- 
tivism,* testing the limits their parents set while, paradoxically, hoping that 
these limits are =enf irced . By contrast, the high boys show more internalization; ■ 
cff parental expectations. They need not, therefore, be quite so enineshed m the 
Specifics of the external demands (i.e. being home -at 12 o'clock vei^sus 1 o'clock); 
they are free, to make their own decisions because in all likelihood,^ their -decision 
will not be so deviant from parentkl wishes that ^ the -parerits will object. 

Tt ir.; interesting, however, that so many* of -^the high maturity boys describe 

eariier instances of the authority conflicts currently typical of the low boys . 

■ ^ ■ ■ 

Offer (1969) reported that the modal teenagers he studied also remembered them- 
selves to be rebellious when they wea^e younger '(ages 10-'13) . It may be that/ tha. . 
fact of adolescent-parent struggle is ..less noteworthy than when it occurs. Fot 
the high boys, -rebellion /during early .adolescence seems, to' be a forerunner of V- 
relative self-asurance and self-direction during these later years. ^rhe movement 

away trom the negativistic variety of autonomy may be predictive of greater psycho- 
<, * - 

'\ . 

social maturity. What remains unclear, however, is whether the^low maturity boys 
are simply experiencing a developmental sequence latex than normal, whether they 
are stuck in a stagfe which they are unable to resolve or whether their ^-earlier 

G 8 - 



historie\s of dev/iiopmenr of* internal control, structures "not only, necessitates a 
different pattern of adolescence but also" foreshadows . adult problems in self- 
direction. ^ • \ ^ 

Perhaps a more impressive; distinction between i^e high and low. boys r£5sts 
on their autonomy vis-a-vis the peei^^^group. -The low bdvs are entrenched with 
their peers, while the high boys are more distant, more -judicious in their 
involvement. . What seems to :k^T}*e occur^^ed developiTientally is that for the low 
boys,. the parents were never, much of a resource for self-esteem and the peer 
group has taken' over th^ functi^on. ©eca these boys do not have solid in- 
ternalized positive self-images, they must continually replenish self-esteem 
supplies through experiences with their friertds. "By contraist, the high boys 



have internalized earlier positive se2i-feeling derived from! parental approval; 
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for them, peers are an additional source of ego support^i^€t""Siieori which they \ 
.need not be wholly reliant. Rosenbetg^'TriesTr^studying "50^ high school 
juniors and seniors, found^oys who report Close relationships with their fathers 
to have higher self-esteem ^nd a more stable self -Image than those who desarifce^ 
these relationships "as more distant. While it is not characteristic of our 
high maturity , boys to be close to their fathers in particular, it is character- 
istic for them to be close to someone in their 'family who, at very least^. they.. . 

trust to approve of them.- l^p is this fundamental, historically important, 
... V . , 

source of self-esteem that allows peer relationships to be auxiliary and to be 
experienced in. perspective . 'The lack of such a relationship, which is at 
least the way the low boys perceive their j families^ leads to a sense of infer- 
iori'ty and a 'hunger for^objects which will mitigate that 'hurt. 

^ Having . contrasted th.e high and low-groups in light of both theory and . 
empirical research, it is clear that these bdys are confronting different 
"constellations of forces at adoles^cence andjience, must proceed through it 
along different pathways.' In Eriksonian terms, the high- maturity boys are 

■ : % • . .69 - ' 



dGVCloi.)inont.ally on target — they are tackling ^the intricacies of identity 
fbrmatrorVr living t}\o present with an eye to the future — in a word, bacomlng. 
The low nuiturity boys /- however , are dealing with ifientity concerns only to the- 
extent that the so^:iety foists it upon them; such growth does not spring froin 
their own internal .necessity . This is, perhaps, where intensive research has 
its greatest value. If one asks these boys superficially about their plans 
for the future, it is likely that their^ responses will sound the same. How- 
ever when one talks in depth to them, it becomes clear how different the meaning ' . 
of the future is for the high and low boys. It is the difference between 
meeting a challenge with exuberance jand getting through it with relief. ^. 
■ The low boys* psycholojgical center seems t^JUe^Jin-maS'tering their 
rrA^ic^i^-eeteng'S^nir^^ again in . Eriksonian terms, is the 

negatived outcome of tl^ industry- stage.. Having failed to consolidate' a sense 
of self-esteem through either skill mastery or approving introjects, the low 
boys cart only dread the more complex task of the next stage, identity formation. 
As a result, these boys employ^^^jtdrious maneuvers to avoid it - ignoring the 
problem, getting others to decide or retreating into activity. 

All of this has far-reaching effects on^he other behaviors and attitudes 
subsumed by our concept of maturity. Traits central to Individual Adequacy 
^. (work^^Gntation, self-reliance and identity) are obvious derivatives of 
the (different strategies utilizgd'jjj^the two^ groups for dealing with the . 
pscychosexual-psychosocial crises already discussed. ^Jt is less clear 
how the Social Adequacy traits relate to thg ongoing developmental process. / ■ 
One ^pootulatc is that as growth through jLhe stages "of adolescence proceeds, 
cgoccntrism doclines. The theory of adolescence presupposes that acj Uie 
* 'interncjl conflicts of middle adolescence subside, the ego's focus widens to 
include! all of society'or, at leabt, a larger share of it. This applies, 
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with some qualification, to the high maturity boys. Because they are not pre- 
occupied with conflicts over dependency needs, they are more ^eady to experience 
interdependence? i.e. they have become sensitive to the necessity for reciprocity 
in social organization. At the same time, because they have more confidence in 
themselves, they are probably more able than the low boys .to accept the different- 
ness of others and the ^possibilities of future social change. Their outlook is 
expansive rathei; than defensive. 

The qualification mentioned above is related to^ t-he lack of ideals or even. 



genuine social consciousness among any of these boys. What social values they 
may have are clearly not of any dominant importance to them;" they all, for the 
most part, leave social decision-making to others. In their attitudes, perhaps, 
the high boys are more sensitive and accepting of social necessity, but these 

of soci^^. adequacy, the real confrontations of social membership,, are , yet to come 
foiP these boys? as a result, at this stage of their lives, we can only measure ' 
the/precursors of later development. . ' - ■ . 



concerns h'kve little real place in their lives. , St is possible that /tKe tests 



•'emale Deve lopment 

. - ^ ^ 




Understanding of femal.e development in adolescence^ is a far itfore con\plicate;d 

task. Female development is quieter, subtler. And 'because ''the end points of . 

c ■ 

female development are ambiguous, it is harder to identify significant markers 
along the way. 

r 

, . • '"ft 

Most theorists (including Deutsch, 1944; and Bios, 1962) have stressed 
the development of sexual idenlfity as the central task of female adolescence. 
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The growth Of "femininity," the suppression of "masculinity," and the prepara- , 
tion for wifehood and motherhood -.- these are emphasized as the foci of the 
young girl's struggles during this phase. The social change in women's roles 
has, however, renSered these terms somewhat inscrutable -\ As girls are in- 
creasingly permitted more active components in their ideT^tities, as the 
cultural ideal for women increasingly is transmuted into an integration of - 
care-taki-ng and career/ the nature of "femininity" becomes more difficult to 

' define. • , . • ' , 

Despite the increasing overlap between male and female roies, it remains a . 
simple task to "discover" and discuss the differences that exist between boys 
and girls. The more perplexing problem is the assessment of meaningful dimen- 
sions on which to compare girls to each other. We know, from past research^ 
that whereas boys gain status and prestige from activities, girls concentrate 
on popularity (Coleman, 1961) and that while boys- orient their adolescence to 
making identity decisions, girls tend to postpone these life decisions , until a 
husband is found (Douvan and Adelson, 1966) . The single most predominant and 
recurrent difference found between girls and boys at this age is thaf-'girls hay4 
a far greater interpersonal focus while the boy's identity rests more. directW 
on his development of autonomy. Douvan and Adelson stress that' "the adolescent 
crisis for boys and girls 'ai^fers-"in -almost_,_every regard (p. 346) ." They fdund 
the interpersonal sphffre of girls to be superordinate to the development of! both 
- eroticism and identity. Interpersonal ties serve not only as a vehicle |br 
exploration of> the girl's emerging sexual nature bUt also as a. means of Refining 
her individuality and goals for herself. , // 

" • ■ li 

The girls in the present study dembnstrate such a difference from //the boys 



in their'greater sensitivity to interpersona^l nuance. They use , inte^f/jDersonal 

, ^ ■ ' . . .■ ' • //- 



ties to s'harpen their- sense of human • differentiation and, consequently, they . 
gain a more articulated representation of themselves . Interpersonal rela- 
tionships, then, are the currency with which female adolescent transactions and 
development take place. But j^rl thin this highly complex arena, the relationships 
serve a variety of functions, some of which will be explored later. 

The -girls in this. study differ from each other less in. terms of their 
overt behavior than in their osfcyles of regarding 'themselves and others, IVhere 

one could find apparent real world differences in activities and goals between 

■ . . ■ . \ " ■ ' 

the high and low boys, th^ high\ and low girls are on the one hand, observably 

more- similar to one another, and, on the other hand, internally more distinct. 

A major difference between the high and low girls can be subsumed under 
the framework of psychological complexity. Where the high girls can reflect- 
ively consider themselves and their own growth, the low girls find self 

♦ 

examination too threatening. Perhaps as a result of this, the low maturity 
girls are focused on what is most immediate and most concrete. They want ., 
what everyone else wants. They exemplify the stages of ego development fittat 
Loevinger and Wessler (1970) describe as Self-Protective and Conformist. 
Lucy and the other low maturity girls in the second subtype orient thems-elves"^ 
to their world in what Loevinger and Wessler term a S^lf-Protective^, manner , 

The central concerns of these girls are to manipulate others for their own 

• ' . " \t- ' ' 

needs and to act to keep themselves out of trouble. Because they Experience 

. . ■ - • . • 

themselves as vulnerable and somewhat inadequate, they t^nd to externalize 
blamjovto be wary d^f others and to be consciously preoccupied with maintaining 
some sense of control of the thin,gs and people in their lives. ^ LdSPlda and 
the other girls in Her subtype have a Conformist orientation. In accepting 
social norms without question and depending, above all , on 'social approval, 
they rely on* simple conceptualizations of themselves and the world. One feels, 
in speaking to these girls, that thev are trying to erase their individuality 



rather tlian r;^HlorW it. Banality characterizes their psychological world, ,^ 
a. world where tension — and growth — have ^.een abolished. 

/ ■ . 

The high maturity girls, on the other; hand, strive £or abstract . goals , 
are more able to delay gratification and are more concerned with discovering • 
a manner of being that is uniquely, satisfying to themselves.' They typify 
what Loevinger and Wessler term a Conscientious orientation, a higher level of 
ego development. ■ Theif world is complex and they view their lives as in their 
own control and subject to evaluation 'by their own standards. Becausf these 
girls have achieved a measure of self-dif forentiation, they can experience. . 
others objectively and complexly and can use their interactions with others to 
increase their own self-definition. 

The psychodynamic forces that underlie the greater 'ego development of the- 
high maturity girls remain unclear. There are no overt differences in family 
constellations' or early developmental paradigms. The girls. do differ, however, 
in "thei? experience of anxiety and tension. Where the high maturity girls can , 
tolerate internal conflict, the low maturity girls seem to rid themselves of 
■ any internal tension. Each of thehi^h maturity girls presented some problem 
with which she was actively struggling; "each seemed able to discuss an important 
issue for which she did' not have a ready solution. . One suspects .thatv the : 
defensive system in these girls is adequate and flexible Enough to allow for the. 
experience of the anxieties that accompany growth. The low girls, by contrast, 
lack this capacity. . Conflicts must ' be immediately solved and wishes directly 
gratified or disowned. These girls act to maintain equilibrium with the en- 
vironment by ridding themselves of whatever feelings or impulses may cause 
anxiety. .It is their "inability to tolerate ' tension that seems to underlie their 
. emotional stagnation. , ' 
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A second major difference between the high ..and low maturity girls lies in 

their degree of autonomy-individuation. Although the high girls cannot be 

said to be truly independent ^ they are less' dependent for direction and limits 

on either their peers or parents than ^re the low maturity girls. The high y 

girls' greater sense of autonomy coincides with their gf^eater confidence in 

their ability to control their impulses. Within limits, the high girls trust 

ihemselves to be, their own parents-; they have internalized parental ego agd 

superego supports enough to make some of their own decisions. The low girls, 

hov/ever, show less of this internalization. In experiencing a lack of internal 

controls , /the low girls must maintain^ the external objects to keep them in lirie. 

While they may exhibit a certain amount of rebelliousness from time to time, the 

low maturity girls seem not to be^ .striving for independence. 

It is far. more difficult to place these girls o^ a developmental continuum 

than it is for boys. Because the Eriksonian stages of identity and intimacy 

are probably merged for girls (DOuvan and Adelson, 1966;_ Josselson, 1972) , 

identity development proceeds at a\ deeper and less tangible level. Identity 

for" these girls is largely not occupational; both high and low girls are ' - 

* - \ 

most highly invested vin the interpersonal sphere. Yet it is clear that the ^ 
high and low maturity girls use these\ interpersonal relationships to meet 

different needs. For the low girls, friends serve primarily skill-learning 

\ * 

and self-esteem building functions. Friendship circles. are used' to practice 
the vicissitfudes of interpersonal loyaliiy and betrayal, to dispel anxiety, . 
particularly anxieties about sexuality, and to provide a reservoir of social 
approval. Above all, the low maturity girls use their friends in ''an identif- 
icatary manner; they want to be just lik4 their- frieiMs who they want to be 

\ c 

just like them. The high maturity girls while they, too, use friendships in 



the above ways, also rely on their friendships to provide self-differentiating 
experiences. They choose ~ and value - some friends who are different from 
them; this provides them with an arena to explore and test their own identities 

and^to practice mutuality. - • 

It is of interest that there is so little difference in the way the high 
and low girls make use of heterosexual relationships. Neither group exhibits 
any real intimacy with boys; both groups primarily experience boys in terms^ 



gets the feeling, in talking to these girls that discussing 'their boyfriends 
with other girls is emotionally more meaningful to tliem than the experience 
with the boyfriend itself. This would suggest that boys ^re adjunctive to the 
girlfriend relationships- which themselves are employed in the service of^i-rf- 
learning or identity testing. To that extent, these girls are preparing for 
the experience of intimacy, using quasi-intimate relationships to enhance 
identity-testing which is the developmental task at hand. 

The themes discussed above illuminate the distinction evidenced by the 
psychosocial maturity scores. The seriousness and self-awareness of the high 
girls. as well as ^their relative immunity to group pressure seem to underlie thei 
high Individual Adequacy scores. The low girls, on the -other hand, who respond 
to the givens of a situation, retreat into conformity and have little interest 
in their own individuality, score low in Individual Adequacy. With respect to 
•Social Adequacy, the girls who. score high also appear on interview to have 
greater empathy, greater ability to tolerate dif f erentness in others and greater 
appreciation for the intricacies -of the larger ..society . The low girls,«with 
their fundamentally: ego-centric orientation, seem relatively . unable to consider 
issues beyond' what/ immediately impinges on tHeit^. • 
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SUMMARY 



This paper has explored the phenomenological and psychodynainic differences 
between adolescents who score at the high and low extremes of the Psychosocial . 
Maturity Inventory. The development of psychosocial maturity has been viewed 
against the background of adolescent ego development. The freedom from impulse, 
the gains in self, esteem, the resolution of sexual identity and the growth of^^^-- 
autonomy that are the outcomes of the adolescent process all contribute to a 
higher degrefe of individual . arki social adequacy. Th.e growth of heterosexuality , 
however, has been shown to ha^^-aT complex and nonlinear relationship jto psycho- 
social maturity — ' 
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. - . - Appendix A . . 

Schedule, of Questions for Structured Interview 
<» 

What f)ro(jram an» yuu taking- huro at scrhoolV- ' 
What subjects 'do you particularly enjoy? . 
What subjects do you not enjoy? 

Are there any subjects you're particularly good^at? Any you particularly have 
difficulty with? ' . ' 

Is there a teacher here at this school you feel particularly close to? Who? 
Why? Others? 

What clubs or^ groups do you belong to? What do you do in. your free time? Do 
.. you spend it alone' or with friends? 

Do you have a job for which you are paid? Doing what? What do you like best 
about it? Wh^t do you like least? 

What do you use your own money for? . , 

What are your parents ' . ideas about how you spend your money? ■ ^ ° 

What occiipation does your father have? Does he like^^his work? How about 
your mother? ' ^ 

Do you want to have the same kind of life as (same-sex parent)? 

How do you "expect your future life to be different?. 

What plah^' do you have for the future? When did you decide on this? How? 
Do* you feel there, are any alternatives? How do you plan to implement 
your choice? 

How willing would you be to change your mind if something better were to come 
along? 

Most parents have plans for their children — things they 'would like them to 
go into or do. Have your parents had plans 'like that for you? 



How do they feel about your plans | now? 
^What are the ki(3s "^t this school like? 

Do you have one or two very close friends — people you spend most of your time 
v/ith? Who.^ How long have you known them? How did you/meet them? 
What do you do together? • What do you talk about together? - 

What are the most important things a friend should be? 
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Appendix A (cont. ) 

Think of a boy (girl) that everyone likes. What do- you think thev like about 
him (her) ? ' 

What makes a girl (boy) popular with bo/s (girls)? . ^ 

What dp you think are the reasons that some boys (girls) are not liked? 

Do you go out on dates? Plave a, particular boy (girl) friend? 

Do you plan to marry? Wh^n? What qualities, would you look for in someone 
" to marry? . ' o ' . 

.Who lives in your home?. 

Who do you take after — father or mother? In what way? 

What would you say is your mother/s best trait (best thing about her)? 

How would you most like her to be different? 

What would you say is your father's best trait? 

How would you most like him to be different? 

Would you say your parents have some old-fashioned ideas or ideas about which 
you disagree? Do you ever discus^ politics with them? Do. you mostly 
agree or disagree? About what? 

Are there ways that you wish that your parents were more like some of your 
friends* parents? 

Most parents have some ideas about ■ how they want their children to^ be? What 
are the most important things your parents expect of you? 

What da you think would happen if^a^^iits di^ not make rules? 

What Wybuld be the reason that a teenager' might break a rule? 

Durii/g the last three years, what has been most important in your life? What 
have you learned in thi^' time? What is mos.t important in your life now?. 

Who are the people who have been most important to you in the last three^ years 
Who are most important noW^ Anyone we haven^t discussed? 

In retrospect, what is the most important thing your high school has done for 
you? Out of all things, how' has it changed you? How do you wish it 
it were different? . 
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rVhat are the threu major prablomrf rt teenaqer has to master during the high, 
sciiool yeairs? . ^ 

;;;uopot^o a girl, (boy) ^toll's someone that she^(he) thinks ,.a friend i<^ immature? 
What do- you think he {she) means by that? What dofe it moan to btv 
mature? . j ,^ * 

W>iat. religion are you? What religion are your parents? 

How frequently do you go to church? Is your religion important to you? 
::.^ve you ever seriously questioned any of your religious beliefs? 
Do. you ever engage in long discussions about religion 'with your friends? 

Ijo you have' any strong political beliefs? Where did you get these ideas? 
^ H'-?w do you want to -see our country change?- What ' changes are important? - 

'If yoii had three wishes what would you wish for? 

What is your eariiust memory? Just on the spur of the moment, what is the 
earliest thing you can remember?'^ Next . earliest? • ' 

::ow I'm '-.^.ing "to ask' you about some problems that ^irls (boys) your age mi-ght 
face , 

'•Jane (John) was told by aldose friend of her (his) that someone had 

said unkind things vabout her ;(him) , What/ does she (he) do abQUt it? 



A boy (girl) is engaged . to a "girl (boy) wl^o wanted him to change certain 
habits and manners. What does he do? H|bw does he (she) feel? 

While she is giving your class a test, yclur teacher is called out of the 
room. She. asks. you. to take over the cl^ss and to make sure^h^t nobody 
cheats. You see a close, friend of youps copying from someone <^^lse's 
paper, ;^at would you^.do? . How aboutmf "it was someone you "didn't 
know? . ' ' . 
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